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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand St., N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS 


Changeable Serge Suitings, 38 
inches wide, 


e Worth 
38C. Yard; deubie 
200 pieces one-yard-wide Chev- 


iot Mixtures and Camel’s Hair 
in rough effects, also hair-line 


stripes, 
25c. Yard 


185 pieces Ladies’ Cloth Suit- 
ing, plaids and stripes, 


e Worth 
69C. Yard; “sre: 
200 pieces 38-inch Camel’s Hair 
Suitings in stripes and plaids, 


49. Yai: 


TRIMMING SILKS 


Glace or changeable Surah Silk 
in finest combination and color- 
ings, 


69c. Yard: Wer 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309-321 Grand St., New York 


TWO WORN SPOTS 


on the back of the spoon spoils it. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


will show no worn spots, Each piece is marked on the 


**E STERLING INLAID HE”’ 
If you cannot obtain these goods of your Jeweler, 
send for st brand of 
The best brand of Soctinal Plated Spoons and Forks 
is made by us and mark 
** HOLMES EDWARDS XIV 
Read our Guarantee Certificates, 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS nanainens Co., 


APIANG 


Deright, and 


To Prives and Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
O N EILL S 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK 


Importers and Retailers 
SPECIAL 


Sn When the reader of 
for household or per- 
sonal use, he or she 


i 


and examine our line 
before purchasing 
elsewhere ; for we feel 
sure we can offer bet- 
ter value than any 
house in the country. 

Departments contain 
the latest styles and 
fabrics and at the 
lowest prices. Our 
House-Furnishing, China, and Glassware Department is specially interesting 
to housekeepers at this time, for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 
Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. Our line of Imported 
Glassware cannot be surpassed. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


\ 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its k ni in 
America. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered free of charge to 
any address within 75 miles of the city. 


IZAAK WALTON TOLD HIS READERS 
@ TO “STUDY TO BE QUIET.” WE TELL 
40UR READERS TO 


> 
att 
‘ 


~DURING WARM WEATHER 


WEAR THE EXTRA-FINE COTTON 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO any aopress. SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


HG CORTLANDT SE 


would do well to call ~ 


() PRIZES FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK’ S 5 PENS. 


48 PRIZES. 2 of 00 each; 4 of B50; 1 


8 a= 00 and receive a gross of the ne Poet’s”’ Pen and a combination 47 
Penholder. Write name and address on coparate sheet. Send poems before an.1,/938. Awards m 
tent judges soon after. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St. NY 
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Lyons Silks 


For Autumn wear great novelty is to be 
found in the styles and colorings. 


Silk and Wool Stuffs 


Nicoise, Voillé, Ondine, 
Veloutine. 
New Fabrics and New Combinations. 


White Satin, Faille, 
Moiré Antique, Veloutine and 
Bengaline 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Grenadines, Gazes, Crepes, 
Ombré and Glacé. 


Lyons Velvets 
Fall Underwear 


Cartwright & Warner’s 
Celebrated Merino Underwear. 


Silk Underwear. 


Fostery 
SILK, MERINO, COTTON. 


Hose and Half-Hose 


Children’s Hosiery and 


Underwear. 


Droadwoy AS 19th ot. 


New York 


CARPETS 


Moqucttes, Velvets 
Body Brussels 


Supply the demand for high-art 
effects at 


MODERATE COST. 


We have never offered an as- 
sortment as large at such AT- 
TRACTIVE PRICES. 


Samples and Estimates on re- 
quest. 


BROADWAY NEW YORK 


FALL DRESS GOODS 
The Swiss Novelties 


In addition to most extensive linés of 
French, Scotch, and Irish Dress Goods, 
we have introduced for Autumn an im- 
portation of Novelties made in Switzer- 
land. These are meeting with great 
favor. Ten new cases opened for this 
week’s trade. 

Rich Woolens tufted with Velvet, all 
the new Cross Cords, Bayadere Cords, 
Velour Vigoureaux, and Velour Russe. 

A special exhibit of the new Bengal- 
ines, more beautiful than ever. Novel 
changeable effects. 

Fine grades of Plain Goods, Rough 
Bisons and Camel’s Hairs, as well as 
fine-faced fabrics, in the new Sultana 
Reds and “‘ Santa Maria” Blues. A large 
variety of Handsome Plaids. 

We are also well supplied with Tweeds, 
Cheviots, and Tailor Suitings, in narrow 
Stripes and fine mixtures, for those who 
prefer neat patterns in smaller designs. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Las 


Honesty— 


Homespun. Eve ery thread plainly discern- 
ible to the naked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 


We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 


1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint.) 


Sargent s | Book - Cases 
BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
, Library, 
Legal, or Com- 
mercial use. Also 
cases tor 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 
Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 
Address 


SARGENT MFG. CO. 


Father 814 New. York, or 


Quote The Christian Union kegon, Mich. 


D. APPLETON &CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Pictures from Roman Life 
and Story 


By Professor A, J. CHURCH, author of “ Stories 
from Homer,” “ Stories from Virgil,” etc. 
Illustrated. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

In the picturesque and graphic manner which dis- 
tinguishes his work, Professor Church has drawn a 
series of vivid pictures of the hves and times of the 
Roman emperors. He brings up before the reader 
Horace and Mzcenas and Seneca, and other con- 
temporaries of the doomed line of Czsars, as well as 
the triumphs and tragedies and frantic excesses o 
the emperors themselves. He is never didactic, but 
always readable, and his book is an admirable ex- 
ample of history presented intelligently and judi- 
ciously in popular form. 


A Chronological Table of 
Universal History 


Extending from the Earliest Times to the Year 
1892. For the Use of Students, Teachers, 
and Readers. By Louts HEILPRIN. 12mo, 
200 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Fortner’s Marital 
Claims 


AND OTHER STORIES. By RICHARD 
MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of “ Dukes- 
borough Tales,” “ Widow Guthrie,” etc. 
Appletons’ Summer Series. 16mo, With 
novel, specially designed cover and orna- 
mented edges, 50 cents. 


“Mr. Johnston is one of the best, living chroniclers o f 
Southern rural life and character.”—Charieston News 


and Courier. 


sale by all booksellers ; 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YorK 


A Choice Gift ° 
A Grand Family E Educator * 
A Library in Itself *. 

The Standard Authority 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


" Ten years spen re 
100 Siditors employed, over $300, 066 
expended. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BEST. 

Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 

Send for free par neat containing specimen 
~e and FULL P. ARS. 


> G & C. MERRIAM Publishers, 
6 Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


DILXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Uniom and send 16c. for 


samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


A New Work by Canon Barnard 
The Central Teaching of 
Christ 


Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, 
Chapters XIII. to XVIL., inclusive. By 
T. D. BERNARD, Canon of Wells. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. Fust ready. 


Now Ready, a New Book by Dr. DuBose 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 


The Soteriology of the 


New ‘Testament 


By, WILLIAM PorcHER DuBosg, M.A., S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
’ {the South. 12mo, $1.50. 


**_ . . The Church owes a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. 
DuBose for bringing out into clear light the New Testa- 
ment meaning of the word [salvation]. Its devout spiritual 

t one and earnestness will lead many readers to more honest 
and real thoughts of the meaning of salvation, whilst its 


original and fresh treatment of certain of great 
theological mysteries will stimulate thought... . The 
6 pirit in which Dr. Du has undertaken his task cannot 
be improved upon. . . . The style and ex also are 
alike admirable.”’—Churchman. 


Just Published, 8vo, 544 pages, $3.75 
History 
of the Christian Church, 
A. D. 1-600 


By Rev. F. B. Meyer 
He is a man mighty in the 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 
‘** A small book but mighty in power.” 
— The interior. 
THE SHEPHERD PSALM 
Worth its weight in goid.”’ 
— The Central Baptist. 
PRESENT TENSES OF THE 
BLESSED LIFE 
**He always has eng to say that 
is suggestive.’’— Zhe Sunday School Times. 
The above three volumes, cloth, 50c. each; 
in neat box, per set, $1.50; white vellum 
cloth, boc. each; in meat box, per set, $1.75. 
OLD TESTAMENT HEROES 
ELIJAH: And the Secret of His Power 
ABRAHAM: Or, the Obedience of Faith 
ISRAEL: A Prince with God 
JOSEPH: Beloved—Hated—Exalted 
MOSES: The Man of God (in press) 
Each of the above, cloth, $1.00. 
THE EXPOSITORY SERIES 
** We have learned with not a few others, 
to take up with eagerness whatever bears 
the name of this author.’’— 7he Standard. 
TRIED By Fire; Expositions of First 
Peter 
THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN: Ex- 
positions in John’s Gospel 
‘* These expositions have the character of 
all Mr. Meyer's writin He rises above 
the common mistake of devotional writers, 
whoassume that the same rules will suffice, 
and the same experience is required of 
every believer.” —Sunday School Times. 
Each of the above. cloth, $1.00. 
ENVELOPE SERIES OF BOOKLETS 
Two packets containing twelve each, per 
packet, 2oc. 


Sent post free on receipt of price. 


CA 


$ Fleming H. Revell Company 


York, 30 Union Square, East 
$ 1 Cuicaco, 148 & 150 Madison Street f 


BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


Clark’s New Method for Reed Organs 


The ‘most popular instruction book for the organ and 
entirely distinct from any epreviows work by the same 
author. No learner can afford to be without this book. 
ak contains all _— is needed to make a most competent 
player. $2.50. 


Emerson’s New Method for Reed Organs 


Easy and ve lessons, scales, and studies, with a 
fine collection of organ music. Price, $2.50. 


Modern School for the Organ 


By Zundel_ In three neste, Part 1, Elementary Con- 
struction; Part 2, Pedal Playing; Part 3, Combination of 
Stops. This “School” has become a’ standard work 
throughout the country. Price, $1.50 per part; complete 
in one volume, $3.00. 


Bellak’s Method for the Organ 
Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.00. Also an edition in 
Winner’s Eureka Method 
The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 cents; boards 


"The Art of Organ Playing 


In five parts, by Eugene Thayer Part 1:1, Manua 
e 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & 60. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St , Phila. 


By the late Dr. WILHELM MOELLER, Ordi- 
narius of Church History in the University 
of Kiel. Translated from the German by 
ANDREW RUTHERFORD, B.D. 8vo, $3.75. 


Side Lights upon Bible 
History 


By Mrs. SIDNEY BuXxTON. With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.50. 


Sunshine 


By Amy JOHNSON, LL.A., formerly Head 
Mistress of the Royal Academy, Inverness. 
With numerous Illustrations. Mature Story 

‘Books. 12m0, $1.75. 


The first of a_ series of books intended to present some 
leading scientific principles in such a form as to arouse 
the interest of children. As far as possible, Miss John- 
son has drawn her illustrations from common things, 
and has devised her experiments to suit the simples 


apparatus. 
A New Illustrated Edition of the 


NE FOR THE 


SUNDAY 


CARNERED CEMS 


A superb collection of new and standard Sunday 
School Songs and Hymna, representing nearly 200 
Hymn Writers and 100 Composers. Contains the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 
name famous wherever the English language is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 
legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards, 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


—By-— 
For LITTLE SINGERS, murray. 

A new and most appropriate collection of songs for 
the Primary Department of the Sunday School. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the child- 
reu,and shows to the best advantage in this.his latest 
work in that direction. 160 pp. bound in boaris. 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 

GHOIR LEADERS: Send 10 cts. for sample of Mu- 
si 


isitor, containing new anthems each month, 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Masic Co.. The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New Yor 


Novels of Jane Austen 


IN TEN VOLUMES 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With IIlus- 
trations by WILLIAM CuBIT COOKE, and 
Ornaments by F. C. TILNey. 


Now Ready: 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 2 Vols, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 2 Vols. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each volume. 


“ A prettier set of volumes has not come from the press 
n our time.’’—Saturday Review. 
*,* Also a limited Edition en Large Paper, $3.00 
each volume. 


Macmillan & Co.'s New Complete Catalogue, 
including the works issued by The Oxford 
Clarendon Press, The Cambridge University 
Press, Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London, 
and the Bohn’s Libraries, will be sent free, by 
mail, to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


MEMORIAL 
STORY OF AMERICA 


From 1492 to 1892. —— 
Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History 
of the Land we livein. A new Topical History 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor The Christian Union, N.Y., with chapters by 
Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col. A. K. McClure 
Albert Shaw, LL.D., Hon. J. K. Upton, 
U.S. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 
T.S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N. Thorpe Ph.D., 
Hon. Wm. C, P. Breckenridge, and others. 


Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 
issued for the American public. It will have special 
interest at a time when the whole worid is celebrat- 
ing our 400th Anniversary. 

BS Sold only by subscription through authorized 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be as- 
signed. Exceptionally good inducements offered 
to intelligent men and women everywhere. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Phila. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 
if Agency not wanted write how to get a copy 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic: Service, Sunday - Schools, and 


Gospel Hymas Nis. 6 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. ath St., Cincinnati./76 East 9th St., New York. 


Harvey's History 


A HANDSOME BROCHURE 
JUST ISSUED 


Few towns two years old have any his- 
tory to write. 

But Harvey, IIl., is the exception. 

In all respects it is an exceptional town, 
exceptional in the twin principles of In- 
dustry and Temperance, on which it is 
founded; in the interest it has created ; in 
the men who stand behind it; in the people 
who believe in and take stock in it; in its 
wonderful growth; in its glowing pros- 
pects; in its opportunities offered to home- 
seekers and investors. 

So HARVEY's History has been writ- 
ten and illustrated with both verbal and 
photographic accuracy, showing the town 
exactly as it is—its great factories, its 
boulevards and parks, its stores, its public 
buildings, its happy homes. 

It is too handsome and expensive a bro- 
chure to scatter promiscuously, but to any 
one thinking of making a home near 
Chicago, or of investing money there in 
real estate, it will be sent free by address- 
ing the Harvey Land Association, 819 The 
Rookery, Chicago, Ill, mentioning this 


paper. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 
PS The subscription price 

Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 
id by 


is 
the publishers for subscrip- 


tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 


add $1.04 for ; for 
South Africa, add $2.08 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When achange of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 

er, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A al Represent- 
a is desired in each 
ou in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Dh LOS GALEN 


-[E- CHRISTIAN - UNION- 


A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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Business 


Motto: “Drive thy business, let 
not thy business drive thee.” 
—FRANKLIN. 


cry HE CHRISTIAN 
UNION for Septem- 
~ ber 24 will devote much 

aoe NG of its space to articles 
relating tothe Kinder- 
< garten. Educational 
writers and thinkers are now in full 
accord in recognizing the funda- 
mental importance of the subject, 
and the introduction of the kinder- 
garten into the American public 
school system is constantly gaining 
ground. Among the articles in this 
“ Kindergarten Number” will be one 
by Mr. L. H. Allen, editor of the 
“Kindergarten News,” on “The 
Spread of the Kindergarten in Our 
Public Schools,” which will contain 
interesting statistics and facts, ob- 
tained by extensive private corre- 
spondence and not before published ; 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison will write 
of “ Froebel the Poet ;’”’ Miss Ange- 
line Brooks will discuss kindergarten 
principles and methods; and there 
will be other contributed and editorial 
papers of information and comment. 
Several illustrations will accompany 
these articles. 


It is to be hoped that none of The 
Christian Union’s readers will fail to 
see the article on “ Hygienic Aspects 
of Asiatic Cholera,” on another page 
of this issue. Its author, Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prudden, is one of the ablest 
bacteriologists in the country, was 
until lately one of the Consulting 
Board of Physicians tothe New York 
Board of Health, and is a member of 
the Advisory Committee of Physi- 
cians ‘just appointed by the citizens, 
through their Chamber of Commerce 
meeting, to act in concert with the 
Health Officer in the present crisis. 
Dr. Prudden unites with his special 
knowledge the faculty of writing on 
scientific subjects in an extremely 
lucid and popular way, as all know 
who have read his really fascinating 
little book, “ The Story of the Bac- 
teria,” and his talks on “ Dust” and 
“Ice.” What he has to say about 
the cholera is important and interest- 
ing. 

Next week, in addition to the 
special Kindergarten articles spoken 
of above, we hope to print an article 
of personal reminiscences of the poet 
Whittier, by one who knew him well. 


Lietig Compaly 
——Entract of Beet 


BEST 


puree BEEF TEA 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 


made Dishes 


NOS 


Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 


catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont Boston. Mase. 


NS 


N 1851, 


mJ. for their Pure Ss: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 


Old 


‘*We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, 


and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids, 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 


‘“*Another Mellin’s Food Boy."’ 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, 
Oakland, - - - Cal. 

At 5 months. 


request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Overcoming Difficulties........ 498 
yp 
3 ¥ 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


Mere Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 


CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 


TRADE-MARK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, 1%3,5, FINE ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


AND THE QUESTION 


IS NEVER RAISED 


Pamphlet 

on felt as a foot covering (illustra- 
| ted) entitled 


yi“On a Felt Footing.” 


y) Just as valuable as though we charg- ff 
ed a dollar for it but sent 


Nil Free. 
ry intelligently consult the comfort of 


~ 
If you read it now you will more ty 
your feet in fall and winter. hy 


This trade-mark 
on all our goods. 
None genuine 
without it. 


Daniel Green Co., 
SOLE AGENTS, 


Union Square, New York. 
44 East rgth St. N. Y. 


The Glen Springs, Watkins, N.Y. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most 
approved therapeutic appliances, including 7urhish, Russian, Electric, Salt,and /ron 
Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Valuable Mineral Springs—Salt, Iron, and lodine Waters 


Climate dry, mild, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half mile of 
broad board walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque 
walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass 
Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffer- 
ing from any form of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease 
admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


ASK YOuvUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8Sq., N. 


Horsford’s Acid. Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RB. L 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


plump and strong 
Fair 9 children are as- 
Sured by the use of Ridge’s 
Food. It does not produce a 
puffy, flabby skin, but good 
flesh with plenty of bone and 
muscle. In cans, 35c and up, 
4 sizes. Sold by Druggists. 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


An expert cook says; ‘All Salads based 
on Meat, Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are much 
improved by the addition of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, first diluted in a little 
boiling water.’’ There are many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send address; 
mailed free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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The Outlook 


NOTHER week has passed without a 
single case of cholera originating in 
this country outside the Quarantine 
limits. Great Britain has been equally 
fortunate, which may perhaps seem 
still more remarkable because of her 
nearness to infected ports. But the 

danger to New York has been serious, in view of the fact 

that ship after ship has reached this port laden with infec- 
tion ; as we write, the record shows sixty-three deaths at 
sea, twenty-one deaths in port, and fifty-six cases now 
being treated ; the Scandia alone, the latest of these ships 
to arrive, has had thirty-four deaths and nine other cases. 

The Hamburg- American Steamship Company took a heavy 

load of responsibility in allowing these vessels to sail 

crowded almost beyond their limits with uncleanly immi- 

grants from infected ports, with inadequate medical 

attendance, and under conditions which were certain to 
result as they have. That this western-bound tide of 
infection has been met and stopped at Quarantine is such 

a good reason for gratitude that one is not inclined to 

seek for faults in Health Officer Jenkins’s conduct. The 

emergency was great, the situation novel, the details to be 
watched almost innumerable, the means at hand slender. 

Yet it is true that the detention of passengers on the infected 

ships was a wretched mistake; they should have been 

removed at the earliest possible moment, divided into 
groups, watched as groups carefully for a reasonable time, 
and then released. To do this required time and money; 
yet the delay has been out of all reason. Governor 
Flower has personally guaranteed the purchase money 


“for Fire Island, the Government has turned over Sandy 


Hook and the old ship New Hampshire to the Health- 
Officer, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan has bought the Stoning- 
ton and given it to the authorities. The action of the 
people at Islip who are preventing the use of Fire Island 
for quarantine purposes must be characterized as selfish 
and cruel in the extreme. They do not seriously pretend 
to be afraid of the disease (from which they in fact stand 
in no danger whatever), but are apprehensive lest the 
popularity of the place as a summer resort should be 
injured. As we go to press it is reported that it has even 
been necessary to send troops to Fire Island to suppress 
mob law. Ina crisis of public safety like this such con- 
duct from such motives is mean and sordid. The cabin 
passengers of the Normannia, all of whom are free from 
cholera, have been compelled to suffer privations and hard- 
ships which are simply barbarous. We hope that by the 
time this is read they will have been released. The lesson 
taught by our unreadiness to meet the unexpected will, 
we trust, lead to extensive changes in our quarantine 
system—changes that will make it ready to cope with 
the conditions of the transatlantic travel of to-day. In 
Europe there have been fluctuations up and down in 
the death-rate, but on the whole it seems to be decreas- 
ing. A wise precaution has been shown by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce in appointing an Advisory Com- 


mittee of physicians to co-operate with the authorities in 
the public interest, and the names of the members of this 
Advisory Committee are of men so eminent in their pro- 
fession that the people will feel sure that the highest 
scientific skill is being brought to bear; they are those of 
Drs. A. Jacobi, E. G. Janeway, Stephen Smith, R. H. Derby, 
A. L. Loomis, A. M, Hamilton, and T. M. Prudden. An 
interesting article from the last named of these physicians 
will be found on another page of this paper. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, the poet of American freedom, 
died peacefully and almost painlessly on Wednesday of 
last week at Hampton Falls, in New Hampshire. Else- 
where we speak of his services to humanity and his 
personal qualities. He was born in Haverhill in 1807, 
the year of Longfellow’s birth, and was thus two years 
older than? his friend Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is 
now the sole survivor of the brilliant group of writers of 
the generation that included Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, 


.Thoreau, Whittier, and Curtis. Mr. Whittier’s Quaker 


ancestry, his gentle and modest disposition, and his delicate 
health, all had an influence to keep him from an aggress- 
ively active life, and it was only the strongest of conviction 
and the highest sense‘of duty that led him into the fierce 
moral conflict of the anti-slavery campaign. But the 
simple, homely life of the Quaker household bred in 
him a sturdy manliness, which found its natural expres- 
sion in plain but ringing verse. “I was a callow youth,” 
he says, “ when I first began to rhyme; a mere stripling, 
who loved the song of the bird while I was hoeing in 
the corn-field.” This first poem was called “ The Deity,” 
and was printed when the author was only eighteen, 
in William Lloyd Garrison’s “Free Press.” Garrison 
and young Whittier soon became ardent friends, and 
though they took diverse methods of fighting the slave 
power, and were in a measure estranged, the attack on 
Fort Sumter found them again united in method as well as 
in purpose. “I was with Lincoln and Garrison heart and — 
soul,’’ Whittier wrote. Most of the poet’s life was spent 
in his country home at Amesbury and at Danvers; it 
was a cheerful, placid life, full of friendliness to the world 
at large and of warm affection for those brought into 
immediate relations with him. For two years, 1830-32, he 
was editor of the “ New England Weekly Review,” pub- 
lished in Hartford, and there appeared most of his “ New 
England Legends in Prose and Verse.” Gentle as he 
was, Whittier was personally a fearless man; on one 
occasion he narrowly escaped being mobbed as an Aboli- 
tionist in Haverhill, though soon he so turned opinion that 
he was sent to the Legislature to represent the town. And 
when in 1837 the office of the “ Freeman,” an anti-slavery 
paper of Philadelphia, of which he had become editor, was 
sacked, Mr. Whittier showed the utmost personal courage, 
and refused to flee from his post. Articles and poems 
came rapidly from his pen from this time on, fierce in 
righteousness, but always just; as he said himself, “We 
never quarreled with the South; we never hated slave- 
holders—we only hated slavery.” Of his most famous 
poems and collections of poems, “ Snowbound ” was pub- 
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lished in 1862, “National Lyrics” in 1865, “ The Tent 
on the Beach” in 1867, “ Voices of Freedom” in 1849, 
“The Centennial Hymn” in 1876, and “Poems of 
Nature” in 188s. 

Mr. Harrison’s letter of acceptance is an effective cam- 
paign document, but would be more effective if it were 
shorter. He defines the issue of the campaign as a 
challenge to the people to vote a want of confidence in the 
Administration, a challenge which he says the Republican 
partly promptly and gladly accepts. He eulogizes our 
National currency, consisting of United States notes based 
upon the security of United States bonds, vigorously 
antagonizes the demand of the Democratic party to repeal 
the tax on State bank issues with a view to putting them 
into circulation again under such diverse legislation as 
the States may adopt, and graphically describes the con- 
ditions and the inconveniences of the State bank cur- 
rency as it existed before the war. He approves of steam- 
ship subsidies, and declares that if the United States is to 
recover its appropriate share of the ocean carrying trade 
it must, in this respect, imitate the policy of European 
governments. The result of the first legislative step in 
this direction is, he says, the promise of sixteen American 
steamships, built, or contracted for, at an aggregate cost 
of $7,400,000, and, as we understand him, the anticipated 
construction in American ship-yards of four additional 
passenger steamships at an aggregate cost of about 
$8,000,000. He indorses the policy of reciprocity, gives 
credit to Mr. Blaine for it, and presents an array of 
figures for the purpose of showing how reciprocity 
has stimulated our own foreign trade. He heartily 
indorses the McKinley tariff law, and contends that its 
effect has been to increase the rate of wages and 
reduce the cost of articles entering into the use of 
those earning less than one thousand dollars per annum. 
He apparently approves the proposed legislation for guar- 
anteeing the bonds of the Nicaraguan Canal, and unmis- 
takably approves of the legislation giving bounties to the 
sugar growers. On the subject of silver coinage he echoes 
the Republican platform ; he is a bimetallist, but he believes 
thet bimetallism can be secured only by international 
action. He apparently abandons the Force Bill, but he 
desires to secure “a commission, non-partisan in its mem- 
bership, and composed of patriotic, wise, and impartial men, 
to whom a consideration of the questions of the evils 
connected with our election systems and methods might 
be committed with a good prospect of securing unanimity 
in some plan for removing or mitigating those evils.” He 
expresses, however, a hope that the new political move- 
ments in some of the ‘States, and the recent decisions of 
some of the State courts against unfair apportionment, may 
secure a correction of election evils by State action. For 
the detailed arguments with which the President sustains 
these positions we must refer our readers to the letter 
itself, since any attempt to embody them in a paragraph 
like this would result only in essential injustice to him and 
his letter. 

We find ourselves more in sympathy with the positions 
of this letter than we have been with the policy of the 
President and his party as interpreted by some other indi- 
cations. His argument against relieving the State banks of 
taxation is, indeed, more specious than sound, since that 
proposition does not involve the retirement of the National 
currency and the substitution of State currency therefor, 
but the addition to the present National currency of a 


State currency adapted to local needs, and this addition 
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would not necessarily bring back the awkward financial 
conditions which existed before the war. We do need 
some legislation which will prevent the concentration of 
money at a few money centers; the objection to this par- 
ticular device is, not that it would depreciate all our cur- 
rency, but that it would add complications to a currency 
already too complicated and sorely needing simplification. 
We heartily agree with all that the President says in 
approval of reciprocity ; and so heartily agree with it that 
we would extend reciprocity to any nation willing to extend 
it to us. This would not be free trade, but it would be a 
long step toward it; and our faith in such a step is based 
on a general belief that the United States is abundantly 
able to compete with any other nation on the globe, on 
equal terms, and with no favors asked. Whether the 
Democratic policy of tariff for revenue only or the Repub- 
lican policy of reciprocity will more quickly lead to such 
trade conditions is another question, and one on which 
much might be said on both sides. Our views on sub 
sidies have been often expressed, and we do not find in 
the President’s letter any reason to change them. Com- 
merce is certainly not more valuable to a nation than agri- 
culture, education, or religion ; and there is no argument for 
giving subsidies to steamship companies or sugar-growers 
which does not equally apply to subsidizing wheat-growers, 
pensioning authors, and making appropriations to schools, 
colleges, and churches. The whole-socialism which pro- 
poses that the Government shall own and operate the canals, 
railroads, and steamships is safer than the half-socialism 
which proposes that the Government shall share the 
expenses without sharing in either the control or the 
profits. 

Since the President’s position on the silver question is 
substantially that for which The Christian Union has con- 
tended for a period considerably anterior to recent public 
discussions on this subject, it is needless for us to reiterate 
our approval of his platform—bimetallism secured by 
international action. We regret, however, that he did not 
condemn the continued coinage and storage of silver 
dollars under the present law. His letter is wise in 
what it disapproves, but it does not show any clear rec- 
ognition of the evils of our present coinage and currency 
system, nor does it support any statesmanlike method of . 
correcting them. As to the Force Bill, we welcome the 
President’s apparent abandonment of the attempt to 
correct‘ electoral abuses by Federal action. The abuses 
exist, and they are serious and even dangerous. But it is 
far safer to trust to education, civilization, and local influ- 
ences than to a National law enforced by a National 
police. Local self-government is essential to liberty ; and 
the transition from local to centralized authority in elec- 
tions would be a transition from the frying-pan into the 
fire. 

Mr. Cleveland last week came on to New York City 
in order to meet at dinner and for mutual conference 
the chiefs of Tammany—Messrs. Croker, Sheehan, and 
Murphy. In our judgment this was a distinct political 
blunder. It has been said that Mr. Cleveland has never 
served himself so well as when he has injured himself; this 
event is likely to go along with some other of his official acts 
which have proved the converse, that he has never injured 
himself so seriously as when he has served himself. If 
Tammany had chosen to come to Mr. Cleveland, no one 
could have objected; but Mr. Cleveland has apparently 
gone to Tammany, and we'doubt whether his appearance in 
the cage is in the capacity of a tiger-tamer. A great many 
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of those who have honored Mr, Cleveland, a great many 
of those who intended to vote for him, will agree with the 
“Chattanooga Times:” “For our part, we would rather 
lose the election than see our candidate debase himself 
to obtain the help of a man of the Hill stripe.” Far more 
important than any mere political issue—tariff, silver, or 
Force Bill—is the fundamental issue whether Tammany men 
and Tammany methods, which have so long ruled the com- 
mercial metropolis, are to rule the Nation. The New York 
“ Sun ” says that “ Mr. Cleveland will be elected President 
next November because he represents the methods of 
Senator Hill, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Croker, and the Democ- 
racy of the State of New York ;” if the “Sun” can per- 
suade the people of the Nation that such would be the 
meaning of his election, it will almost certainly prevent his 
election altogether. The nomination of Mr. Harrison, 
and still more the nomination of Mr. Cleveland, signified, 
above everything else, a public and popular disgust with 
machine men and machine methods in both parties. Mr. 
Cleveland would have been a wiser politician if he had 
been more true to his own instincts, and had challenged 
publicly the class of politicians who have fought him ever 
since he entered public life. It is a poor time to make, 
or to appear to make, an alliance with the Hill-Murphy 
combination when popular sentiment, not only throughout 
the country but in New York City, not only among Repub- 
licans and Independents but scarcely less among Demo- 
crats, is daily growing more hostile both to the men and 
to their methods. 


The monthly magazines are one by one ranging them- 
selves on the side of compulsory arbitration instead of 
powder and shot as the means by which the public shall 
protect itself against the injuries that come to it from the 
struggles between great corporations and their employees. 
We lately noted the advanced position taken by the 
editor of the “Cosmopolitan.” The “ New England Maga- 
zine” comes to our table with an eloquent editorial on 
the trouble at} Homestead in which it declares that the 
question what wages were paid at Homestead was as irrel- 
evant as the question whether “ Sam Adams and his Bos- 
ton neighbors were able to pay the tax on tea.” The first 
question is “ whether moneyed corporations may decline 
to arbitrate with organized labor, or take arrogant and 
arbitrary attitudes with the view to breaking the organiza- 
tions and compelling the workmen to deal with them indi- 
vidually—whether, in a word, Amalgamated Iron shall have 
the same rights as Amalgamated Gold. ... Carnegie 
will come into possession of his own, and other thousands 
will toil at furnace and forge ; but these, our sore-hearted 
and sour-spirited brothers, will be scattered everywhere 
as apostles of discontent.” In the “ Forum,” Chauncey F. 
Black, of Pennsylvania, urges that “‘ capital massed on one 
side and men massed on the other make a situation to 
which neither the common law nor the statute law of our 
foregoers is at all adequate. The State can make a labor 
corporation quite as responsible as the Carnegie company, 
and it can regulate the conduct of both classes of corpora- 
tions. It is true that some of the greater employers, and 
among them those most highly ‘ protected,’ deny the right 
of the public to regulate their business in any way what- 
ever. They insist upon their alleged right to use their 
property in any way they see fit. They are utterly mis- 
taken in their first and fundamental assumption. No man 
in civilized society can do what he pleases with his own. 
But recently eight thousand men were taken bodily from 
their daily avocations and their comfortable homes, and 
encamped upon the hills about Homestead. All private 
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property is held and enjoyed subject to the public safety ; 
and the contention that great plants like that of the 
Carnegie companies are exempt from the rule would be 
nothing short of monstrous. The State, which upon all 
established theories of our free institutions is supreme, can 
never be said to have discharged its sovereign duty until 
it has opened the way to peaceable and orderly settlement 
of such disputes and compelled all parties concerned to 
walk in it.” 

But the most weighty article on the subject of compul- 
sory arbitration is in the September number of the “ Review 
of Reviews.” It is an abstract of the report just issued by 
the labor commission appointed by the Government of 
New South Wales after the great strike of 1890. Organ- 
ized labor has been a power and a peril in Australia longer 
than in the United States, and the strike which led to the 
appointment of this commission was but little short of a 
civil war. Yet, in spite of the class hatreds which conflicts 
are certain to develop, the commission—consisting of 
eight employers and eight trades-unionists—is absolutely 
unanimous. If either party demands arbitration, the other 
should be compelled to accept it. A State court estab- 
lished for the purpose must thoroughly investigate the 
merits of the struggle and render its verdict. The com- 
mission holds that the teachings of experience show that, 
when a disinterested tribunal has given its verdict, com- 
pulsion is rarely needed to secure the acceptance of 
this decision by both parties. Public sentiment at once 
ranges itself on the side of the court, and it is 
vain for the defeated party to prolong the conflict. 
It will be remembered that in Australia the State already 
owns the railways, so that the strikes which involve the 
greatest injury to the public here are unknown there. For 
private corporations the plan proposed by the Australian 
commission is the right one, but when there is a strike 
upon the great public highways the public ought in every 
case to enforce the decision of its tribunals. If the cor- 
poration refuses to accept the award, it should perma- 
nently forfeit its charter. If workmen refuse to accept the 
award, they should permanently forfeit their right to their 
places. The public highways must be kept open, and 
those who object most to the public ownership of railways, 
as adopted in Australia and urged by the People’s party 
here, should join most heartily in demanding compulsory 
arbitration, for semi-public industries at least. 


Since the Pope directed French Catholics to accept the 
Republic, the heart and soul have gone out of the royalist 
cause. Not only have the monarchists been defeated almost 
everywhere in the recent departmental elections, but one of 
their leaders, the Marquis de Breteuil, has resigned from 
the Chamber of Deputies, for the avowed reason that as a 
loyal Catholic he cannot continue his opposition to the 
Republic, and as a confirmed monarchist he cannot fully 
represent either his Church or his constituents. His letter 
to the latter is a remarkably frank document. He admits that 
for three successive terms he has been returned by them, 
not because he was a monarchist, but because he was a 
Churchman. Now that loyalty to the Church means loyalty 
to the Republic, it is better that French Catholics should 
be represented by men sincerely attached to the Republic. 
And thus, at the age of forty-three, the Marquis de Breteuil 
abandons political life, where he had won a high place, 
being one of the council of six who had managed the 
finances of the Boulangist campaign. Of course his royalist 
colleagues and the royalist press are generally indignant 
at the step he has taken. Paul de Cassagnac, who also 
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professes himself a devout Catholic, says that De Breteuil 
ought to have ignored the letter of the Pope, “ based as it 
is on absolute ignorance.” Yet impartial observers are 
agreed that De Breteuil has simply looked squarely in the 
face the facts that have become increasingly obvious 
since the collapse of Boulangism. ‘The heart of France 
has accepted the Republic, and the Church can no longer 
maintain its old hostility toward republicanism without 
arraying the patriotism of the French people against the 
cause of religion. Inasmuch as the Pope’s avowal of 
sympathy with the republican faction among French 
Catholics corresponds with his expressions of sympathy 
with the American faction among American Catholics, 
we may perhaps hope that the American Catholic Church 
will shortly be Americanized with something like the same 
rapidity that the French Catholic Church is being repub- 
licanized. The laity have long been prepared for the 


change. 


The full account of the treatment of Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith by the Sultan of Morocco at Fez has lately been 
published in the English papers. So extraordinary is the 
story that it was at first discredited by many people as 
sensational. It is so characteristic of Oriental insolence 
and corruption, so dramatic in its incidents, and furnishes 
such an admirable example of manly action and patriotic 
firmness on the part of the English envoy, that it is well 
worth repeating. Sir Charles had been sent to Morocco 
to negotiate a new commercial treaty to secure better 
protection for Europeans there. Its details were discussed 
and the Sultan promised to sign it, but after delay he sent 
his Vizier to the English envoy with a new draft of the 
treaty which practically nullified the stipulations agreed on 
and totally defeated the purpose in view. Naturally Sir 
Charles peremptorily refused to sign it, whereupon the 
Vizier stated that he was authorized to pay the English 
Minister $150,000 if he would sign. With righteous indig- 
nation Sir Charles tore the fraudulent treaty to pieces in 
the Vizier’s presence. Next day he was insulted and 
threatened by the populace, and the Sultan hypocritically 
invited him to come to the palace with his English friends, 
as he feared their lives were in danger. To this Sir 
Charles replied: “I may be killed, as you say; if I am, 
there will be another British Minister at Fez within a 
month—and, mind this: in such a case, there will be no 
Sultan at Fez.” The British envoy then declared his 
mission ended and left the country. He was followed by 
messengers of the Sultan, who at first offered to sign the 
original treaty and then once more retracted the promise. 
Nothing could illustrate better the deplorable condition of 
Morocco, and the pressing need of a strong European 
influence there, than this incident. Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith’s part in the affair was both spirited and honorable ; 
his Government has signified its approval in the warmest 
terms. 

On the eve of Labor Day there was held in Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in this city, a remarkable 
service under the auspices of the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor. The church was 
crowded. It was not, however, a congregation of laborers 
or artisans—as a glance at the hands proved—but certainly 
of wage-earners of both sexes, most of whom showed by 
their familiarity with the ritual that they were not unac- 
customed to the forms of worship. The whole service 
evinced an earnest and reverent spirit, and a motive to 
which every man who believes that both the rights and 
wrongs of the workingman find adequate expression only 
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in terms of the Gospel of the Son of the Carpenter must 
give his willing praise. But the chief interest of the hour 
centered in the sermon by Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, 
of Mississippi. The report of this discourse, which reached 
a wide circle of readers through the New York “ Tribune” 
as “The Wild Talk of a Bishop,” is the least creditable 
specimen of the misuse of newspaper privilege which has 
occurred for many a long day. The “Tribune’s” agent 
was either unconsciously stupid or consciously malicious. 
With Bishop Thompson’s contention many may not agree. 
How far his views of the great conflict harmonize with our 
own can be determined only upon careful reading of his 
equally careful utterances when the sermon shall be printed 
in full from the manuscript from which it was read. But 
it is a shame that a man who is brave enough, at a time so 
portentous as this, to speak fearlessly and earnestly and 
without reserve the truth given to him, should be misrep- 
resented to the public by a reporter who does not discrim- 
inate between “a republican government” and “the 
Republican party,” and mistakes an honest recognition of 
a certain justice in the Anarchist conviction of the evils 
of over-government for sympathy with Anarchists and: their 
methods. The sermon aimed to set forth the condition 
of conflict in the industrial world, its special bearing 
upon American life, the futility of expecting solutions 
from government, and the only resource in the realization 
throughout the whole sphere of human life of the Gospel 
ideal of brotherhood. It was not a plea for labor, it was 
not a defense of capital; it was an appeal for the unself- 
ish individuality and the mutual ministries of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. It can hardly be doubted that a new 
force will be felt in the labor world when from all compe- 
tent pulpits such honest speaking and just sympathy and 
timely warning reach the masses who are urging, under 
leadership at times so sadly unwise, the enlargement of 
their social opportunities and the recognition of their 


inherent rights. 


It is not the custom of The Christian Union to sit as a 
court of appeal from judicial decisions, either to reverse 
or to affirm. The decision of the Board of Visitors in the 
Andover case, reported in another column, would be none 
the stronger for our approval. It must suffice here simply 
to say two things: first, that this decision will give great 
relief to the churches and the community generally, for they 
are thoroughly weary of this long and fruitless disputation 
concerning the meaning of an ancient and doubtful creed ; 
second, that it ought to put an absolute end to the charges 
which have been so jauntily made by some of our religious 
contemporaries against the honor of the Andover profes- 
sors—charges based on the assumption that the professors 
were deliberately subscribing to a creed which they dis- 
believed, and using for one purpose funds devoted by the 
donors to another. The professors have borne themselves 
during this hard experience with singular patience and 
equanimity. It is to be hoped that the gentlemen who 
have invoked the action of the tribunal will accept its 
decision, and that the Andover Seminary will now be 
permitted to go on with its work in quietness, and that the 
churches will test Andover theology by that which is the 
only true test, its fruitfulness. 

The London “ Economist” reports the results of the first 
year of the new French tax on mural advertisements. The 
tax was imposed for the same reason that makes the prohibi- 
tion of such advertisements often so devoutly wished for 
here. The French physician who introduced the bill into 
the Chamber of Deputies wished not only to tax the signs 
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painted on houses and erected along the lines of travel, 
but even those on delivery wagons where the letters were 
more than six inches high. These last, however, were not 
regarded by his colleagues as sufficiently obnoxious to 
merit the stigma and repression of the tax. The measure 
seems to have had the desired prohibitory effect, but to 
have partially failed through over-severity against adver- 
tisers.. In the event of their being unwilling to pay the tax 
they were requested to remove their advertisements, and the 
result is that they have generally painted them out in such 
a way as to leave the place where they were more unsightly 
than before. It would seem that the duty of erasure might 
better have been discharged by the public authorities. 
However, our common-law principle relative to public 
nuisances was on the side of the French regulation. It is 
the duty of the one who creates such nuisances to remove 
them at his own expense. There is no reason why offenses 
against the eyes of the public should be treated so much 
more leniently than offenses against its nostrils. Itis high 
time that we in America took some action in the direction 
in which France has advanced. 

It is comparatively easy for city churches to fall in line 
with the modern spirit in their work. That they are 
adopting progressive methods, and are becoming working 
bodies instead of mere places of worship, the series of 
articles which The Christian Union has been printing on 
this topic during the last few months very clearly shows. 
But what can the country church do? It lacks the advan- 
tages of modern buildings, trained musicians, and large 
membership. A recent article by the President of Bowdoin 
College, in the “ Forum,’ concerning “ Impending Pagan- 
ism in New England,” on which The Christian Union 
has already editorially commented, emphasizes the grim 
fact that in many localities the country church is losing its 
hold on the people. We are very glad to be able to print 
in this week’s Christian Union an article which throws 
much light on the problem of the country church. There 
are hundreds of clergymen, both in city and country, we 
are sure, who will read with great interest the account 
which Mr. Egbert gives of modern methods which he has 
introduced into his parish in the village of Cornwall, New 
York. When clergymen all over the country wake up to 
the fact that the Church, not only in the city but in the 
country, must welcome the spirit of the times in its work, 
the solution of the problem which is so seriously vexing 
faithful lovers of the Church will be within reacn. 

GENERAL NEws.—Mr. Blaine publishes a letter, addressed 
to the Chairman of the Maine Republican State Com- 
mittee, expressing his inability to deliver public speeches 
in the present campaign, urging that the Republican party 
go to the people upon three issues, the tariff, reciprocity, 
and the currency, and vigorously indorsing the positions 
of the Republican party upon these three issues. The 
Sullivan-Corbett prize-fight of last week was one of the 
most brutal exhibitions of the kind that have disgraced this 
country ; Sullivan was beaten into insensibility, and has 
since been in a condition of maudlin drunkenness; it is 
said that he has at different times received $180,000, and 
that he has spent it all in dissipation ; the papers, with very 
few exceptions, gave the affair more prominence than any 
other topic of the day! Lieutenant R. E. Peary, Mrs. 


Peary, and the other members of his Greenland expedition 
have been brought to Newfoundland by the Kite; their 
: xplorations in northern Greenland were ‘extended and 
successful ; one life was lost, that of Mr. Verhoeff, a young 
Nine persons were killed and about forty 


scientist. 
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injured on Saturday night by a railway collision at West 
Cambridge Junction, Mass., caused by the disregard of 
signals imperfectly seen through the fog. The Vermont 
State election resulted in the election of a Republican, 
Mr. Fuller, as Governor, by a somewhat reduced majority. 
The same is true of the election in Maine; the Republican 
candidate for Governor, Mr. Cleves, was elected by a 
reduced majority. The vessel South Portland, loaded 
with arms and ammunition supposed to be for Verezuelan 
revolutionists, has been detained in this port by Collector 
Hendricks.. The New York State Printing Office at 
Albany was destroyed by fire on Monday; the loss is esti- 
mated at $500,000, and many valuable papers were burned. 
——The English Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, has de- 
clined to interfere in behalf of Mrs. Maybrick, for whose 
release many Americans have recently petitioned. It is 
reported that the Ameer of Afghanistan is giving support 
to the mountain tribes in their resistance to the British 
troops. President Harrison has abandoned his pro- 
jected trip in northern and central New York on account 
of the condition of Mrs. Harrison’s health. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


We print on an Outlook page a brief account of the 
chief events in John G. Whittier’s uneventful life; we 
shall publish shortly from the pen of an intimate friend a 
paper of personal reminiscences and literary estimate ; 
here we speak of Mr. Whittier as the prophet of the new 
era. For of all our American poets he seems to us to 
have been the most prophetic, the most deeply religious, 
the most receptive of the divine spirit, the most simply 
interpretative of the vision which was flashed upon him, 
the message which was given to him. 

Religiously, at least in the churches of the New England 
faith and order, the era has been one of strong reaction 
from the Puritanism whose faults were excess of con- 
science coupled with awe, and excess of intellectualism 
dissociated from practical life. The Puritan religion was 
one of law; the Puritan regarded life as a government 
and God as personified justice. It was also one of reason, 
which the Puritan applied almost exclusively in the realm 
of abstract metaphysics. The reactions from it were seen 
in the Unitarian movement, which was a protest against 
metaphysical religion ; in the anti-slavery movement, which 
was the product of a determined effort to apply to terres- 
trial affairs the laws of righteousness interpreted by the 
Puritan conscience and elucidated by the Puritan meta- 
physics ; and in the New England transcendentalism, which 
was the assertion of a power in man to see and know the 
spiritual by direct vision. Within the evangelical pulpits 
its greatest prophets were Henry Ward Beecher, whose 
message was Love, and Horace Bushnell, whose message 
was Faith. That God is love, that life is redemption, that 
man is a seeing creature with power of immediate spiritual 
perception—these have been the truths of the new era, 
variously interpreted by Beecher, Bushnell, Channing, 
Emerson, but by no poet with sweeter and stronger voice 
than John G. Whittier. In him the Puritan conscience 
was singularly mated with a Quaker faith, and both were 
inspired by a spirit of love which transcends all bounds 
of creed and sect, and is an exclusive prerogative of none. 
These qualities have their illustration in many a verse. 
We take, almost at hazard, three verses from one of his 
familiar hymns, to interpret our meaning and repeat his 
message : 

“ Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
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Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea ! 


“We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


“ But warm, sweet, tender, ever yet 
A present help is he; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


It was this combination of faith and love, this per- 
sonal perception of a living God, and this personal trust in 
his infinite love, which made Whittier the poet-prophet of 
the nineteenth century, certainly for the children of the 
Puritans. It is this spirit which will make his best relig- 
ious verse immortal. ‘The Eternal Goodness” is a mes- 
sage which will never lose its power so long as hope needs 
the cheer and life the inspiration which comes from a vital 
faith in a God of love. Other poets may have charmed 
with sweeter voice, others may have lighted up life’s prob- 
lems with a clearer intellectual light, or glowed with a 
warmer fire of human passion; but no poet of our time 
has been more a voice of God ministering to the im- 
mediate needs of man. Whittier never utters the orphan- 
cry so familiar in Arnold, Clough, and even Tennyson ; 
his verse never seethes and boils with human passion as 
does that of Browning. He isthe poet of peace and of 
hope, because he is the poet of faith—a faith tranquil, 
assured. Like the old Hebrew prophets, whom in his 
spirit he resembles, he is a witness ; he tells what he has 
seen and known. He is not a dramatist; he has no power 
of imagination to portray experiences foreign to himself. 
His verse is the interpreter of his own soul, a soul which 
has heard the Ineffable Voice saying, “ Be still, and know 
that Iam God;” has heard and has been made calm and 
strong by the hearing. His optimism is not that of the 
willfully blind, who of set purpose look only on the bright 
side of things, nor that of the philosopher who determines 
that evil is good in the making and adheres to that determi- 
nation in spite of all evidence to the contrary ; but,that of 
a soul equipped by faith in an Infinite Will which is also 
an Infinite Love, and which rules in all and over all. Nor 
is this a blind faith, based on traditionalism. It is a liv- 
ing faith, fed by personal fellowship with the One whom he 
knows and of whom he testifies. 

Whittier was the best loved of the American poets. No 
poet will be more missed. The death of no poet could 
seem more like the departure of a personal friend. His 
verse had made him a member of many a household, and 
in their most sacred experiences. We all loved him, not 
chiefly for the charm afforded by his converse, nor for the 
instruction afforded by his wisdom, but for this, that he 
ministered to the spiritual life of every home he entered, 
of every heart he touched. His voice is not hushed. 
Such a voice as his, death can never hush, Faith, hope, 
and love abide forever, and he whose verse inspires this 
immortal life in human hearts can never die. 


Emphasize the Strength 


The faults and failings of men and women are often as 
pronounced and prominent as their virtues, and must be 
taken into account quite as fully. To deal with a man 
without giving full consideration to his weaknesses is as 
illogical as to prepare for a journey without preparing also 
for changes of weather. When we are in the way of help- 
ing a man over his faults and away from his weaknesses, 
our first and constant duty is to render him this service ; 
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to be silent to a friend about defects in his character which 
may be remedied is to be disloyal to him. But there are 
weaknesses and faults which are temperamental, and, there- 
fore, not to be reached in the ordinary intercourse of life. 
These faults are not so much things of character as of 
manner. Against such faults it is often idle to make 
a struggle; it is often the part of wisdom to take a 
person for his strength and to make allowance for his 
defects without constantly flinging them in his face. 
The most effective and useful people often have marked 
points of weakness; they have, in a word, the defects 
of their qualities. If we are in the way, by reason of. 
intimacy and congeniality, of rendering real assistance 
in overcoming these defects, it is our duty to perform that 
high service of friendship. But there is a great deal of 
needless friction created by constantly resisting faults and 
defects in others which we are not in a position to help 
them overcome. A strong nature ought to be taken for its 
strength. The man at the head of a great enterprise, who 
has large and effective qualities for his place, and who. 
commands real success, ought to have all generous recog- 
nition and support, and the fact that he fails to do certain 
incidental things ought to be overlooked. Strong men and 
women are often partial; the wise part for others is to 
make due allowance for their defects, but to emphasize and 
honor their noble qualities. In one way or another we all 
make this demand on our friends, and we ought not to ask 
what we are not ready to give. There are no perfect men 
and women ; only imperfect human souls, slowly and pain- 
fully struggling toward perfection. 


* 


Francis Parkman 


The portrait which appears on the first page of The 
Christian Union this week reveals the rare combination of 
will, intelligence, and refinement of nature and mind which. 
gives Dr. Parkman’s work great charm as well as great 
authority, and which gives the man peculiar and enduring 
attractiveness. One element of that personal charm is an 
uncompromising separation of personal from professional 
life ; another is the genuine modesty so often allied to great. 
talent where great talent is united to high ideals and fine 
character. So carefully has Dr. Parkman kept himself out of 
view, and made his work the sole medium of communica- 
tion with the reading world, that one hesitates to make 
him the subject of comment. Such acareer, however, aside 
from its fruitage in literature, ought not to be hidden; it is. 
an example and an illustration of the finest American life. 

Dr. Parkman comes of an ancestry distinguished for 
scholarly attainment and achievement, and so early was 
his own taste and aptitude for literature disclosed that in 
1840, at the age of seventeen, he was meditating on a 
history of the French and Indian wars. This project took 
definite shape, and from boyhood the work of a lifetime 
has been pursued with exceptional consistency and inspir-. 
ing steadfastness of aim and endeavor. After his gradua- 
tion from Harvard College, in 1844, Dr. Parkman traveled 
in Europe, devoted two years to the study of law, and 
made the long and arduous journey in the far West which 
yielded him large returns of material for his work, but- 
exacted a permanent sacrifice of health. The first fruit 
of that journey and of the life of an explorer and hunter. 
was “The Oregon Trail.” Four years later appeared 
“The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” the first of the notable 
histories so recehtly completed by the publication of “ Fifty 
Years of Conflict.” It was the rare good fortune of the. 
young historian to find a field practically untouched and. 
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full of the richest material of personal achievement and 
historic movement and activity, requiring for its fit and 
enduring presentation the industry, dispassionateness of 
temper, freshness of imagination, and beauty of style which 
he brought to his work. That work has taken its place 
among the very highest achievements of American litera- 
ture. It involved constant dealing with religious differ- 
ences, characteristics, and conflicts that still glow under 
the ashes, but its conclusions have never been successfully 
questioned ; it is pervaded by the charm of a picturesque 
and vivid imagination, responding instantly to the poetic 
and human beauty of ideals, sacrifices, and heroisms, often 
wasted but always noble in intention ; but it is as rigidly 
accurate as the work of those Dryasdusts who are never 
able to make of the dead past a living present. It has 
also a genuine and admirable literary quality which makes 
it at the same time both history and literature. 

In another column Mr. Ward has something to say 
about Dr. Parkman’s methods and habits of work. It is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the difficulties which have 
beset that work from the beginning, or the constant cour- 
age with which they have been met and overcome, There 
has been a heroic quality in the life of this quiet scholar 
and man of letters which will not be forgotten. The col- 
lection of the material for writing the long story of the 
French settlement on this continent, and of the conflict 
between the French and the English which had such signifi- 
cance both from the religious and the political standpoint, 
was in itself a great task. This material, the preface.to the 
earliest of the histories tells us, consisted of letters, jour- 
nals, reports, and dispatches scattered among numerous 
public offices and private families in Europe and America. 
Contemporary newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets were 
ransacked, the sites of all the principal events were vis- 
ited, local traditions were sifted. In the preparation of 
the work on “ Montcalm and Wolfe” six thousand folio 
pages of manuscript were copied from French, and ten 
volumes from English, libraries; while twenty-six volumes 
of notes and documents were collected, each volume con- 
taining as much as one of the printed books into which 
the whole mass was finally condensed. Such labors lie 
behind the twelve volumes in which Dr. Parkman has 
told a confused but thrilling story with admirable 
clearness and with lasting charm. But what gives 
this task its heroic quality is not its magnitude, but 
the limitations of sight and strength under which 
it has been achieved. For three years the historian 
neither read nor wrote; for long periods he was reduced 
to the narrowest possible limits of time in the use of his 
eyes ; for months together neither eyes nor nerves permit- 
ted more than five minutes’ consecutive work during the 
day; entire cessation of all work was frequent and pro- 
longed. Under these conditions a large field of history has 
been studied in widely scattered original documents; a 
long story told with fascinating charm of manner; and a 
task taken up in youth completed in age. The story can 
only be hinted at here; told with any degree of complete- 
ness it is a record of devotion, patience, and steadfastness 
not surpassed in the history of literature. 

It must be added that Dr. Parkman has enjoyed in rare 
measure the respect and affection of his friends, to whom 
he is known as a gentleman in the noblest sense of a 
noble word—high-minded, courteous, and kindly, with a 
winning simplicity and dignity of manner and life. He is 
an intense lover of nature, and especially of flowers; he 
retains the freshness of spirit and enthusiasm of youth, and 
he is a thorough American in faith and hope. An English 
review not long ago spoke of him as “the most eminent 
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American historian now alive.” His countrymen recognize 
him not only as a historian of very high rank but also 
as a man of letters of lasting position and fame. 


* 


The Inspiration of Repose 


Repose of spirit and manner is-a great element of 
strength. It is astonishing how quickly impetuous or 
unruly souls yield to the spell of a deep and unbroken 
composure. Repose does not mean stagnation, insensi- 
bility, sluggishness ; it means the resolute mastery of one’s 
self and steadfast reliance upon the deepest sources of 
power. It is the final attainment of a great and noble 
nature. The river, when it issues, a shallow rivulet, from 
the hills, often runs turbulent and noisy; ‘but when it 
becomes a wide, deep stream, the ear cannot detect its flow. 
It is quiet because it is deep. When men first take up the 
interests and pursuits which attract them, they are often 
noisy in their devotion and boisterous in their energy ; but 
when they have measured their strength against their tasks, 
and gained a real impression of the vast and sublime 
order of which they are a part, a quiet, calm, steady putting 
forth of power takes the place of the former impetuosity. 
The aims of life involve long periods of time; the goals of 
life are distant ; and they who win must adjust themselves 
to the conditions of a prolonged and exhausting race. It 
is not the spurt at the start, but the continued, unresting, 
unhasting advance, that wins the day. The excited 
man is never master of the situation; the nervous, 
anxious worker is never master of himself. The nerv- 
ous, irritable, restless man not only works at a great dis- 
advantage to himself, but disturbs and demoralizes every- 
body who works with him. His manner is the frankest 
possible confession that he feels unequal to his task, and 
that the issue is doubtful. On the other hand, the man 
who takes his duties quietly and bears his burdens calmly 
gives his fellow-workers the sense of security, the feeling 
of competency. Such an one inspires others with confi- 
dence, and brings out the best that is in them. Life is 
too great, its tasks are too heavy, and its days of toil too 
long for the wasting of energy through agitation, nervous 
excitement, or that restless manner which betrays lack of 
self-control. A man must have repose of spirit to get 
the best out of himself and the most of life, and he must 
have repose of manner to inspire fruitful energy in others. 


ae 
The Spectator 


Who has noticed the subtle changes by which summer passes 
into autumn, and Nature lets us know that the season of her 
utmost opulence is over, and the hour approaching of a scantier 
and more strenuous reign? We go out today and the air is 
thick and sultry, the cows have sought the shade or stand knee- 
deep in the running stream, the quiet pools are covered with 
myriads of floating insects, the song of the birds is stilled—all 
is teeming indolence and overflowing luxury. And then to-mor- 
row the scene is changed: the air blows fresh and clear, the 
cattle are feeding actively up the wind, the water in the stream 
has caught a livelier blue from the more open sky, the birds are 
flitting here and there as if in preparation for the autumn journey 
—all things bear the mark upon them of a secret but funda- 
mental change. 

It is by signs like these that the calendar of the outdoor 
observer is marked and regulated. You can tell by a walk along 
the roadsides when the messengers of autumn first begin te oust 
our summer occupants—or by listening blindfold to the voices of 
the birds. While the reign of summer seems still to be secure, 
there are hints of an approaching change to be marked by the 
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close observer, and data which signify nothing to the casual eye 
are to him eloquent of the coming hours. Take, for instance, 
the procession of the flowers. No sooner does the clematis 
begin to spread its white mantle along the walls and fences, and 
the first stem of goldenrod display its yellowing cyme upon the 
wayside, than one knows the summer’s back is broken, though 
the date may be still July. It is the advance guard of the new 
condition—the sappers and miners of that northern army before 
whose onset the summer ranks go down. 


It seems to have been only yesterday that the trees were 
greening and the first notes of our woodland songsters fell upon 
the waiting ear; and, lo! now the ferns have begun to lose their 
freshness, the leaves of the maples are curled and browned, the 
cardinal-flower lifts its blazing banner from the swamps and rill- 
sides, and on the wires there is a congregating of the swallows 
in preparation for their autumn flight. Upon the far horizon 
packs of woolly-looking clouds stand out clear and well defined 
as the outlines of the nearest hill, and there is a rustle along the 
grass and through the trees that speaks somehow of the winter’s 
cold. But yesterday the thermometer stood at over eighty, and 
this morning it has dropped to sixty-two. 


One note of this autumn change there is whose prophecy 
there is no mistaking; it is the “day-day” of the chickadees, 
which return to the maples that line our streets when their nest- 
ing cares are over, and assail the ear with gently pathetic notes 
that to the Spectator smack always of the snow. The song of 
the thrush, too—which may still be heard occasionally—has 


taken on some subtle changes; it sounds softer and more re-. 


mote, as if its author had withdrawn deeper into the woodland 
fastnesses, or were gradually toning down his instrument in antici- 
pation of those days when here it will be heard no more. One 
might be shut up for months remote from all touch with nature, 
and all consciousness of the passing seasons might be lost; but 
a drive blindfolded through the woods would enable one to re- 
arrange his shattered calendar, solely by the voices of the birds. 


It isnow but a week since the Spectator started out one morning 
for a drive, his rendezvous being a certain stretch of water, with 
a bridge at its hither end, in which some good-sized trout have 
made their swim, though they are reported to be as shy as the 
deserted Pleiads of anything in the form of man. As he strikes 
into the open country he notices that the swallows are beginning 
to congregate on the wires, and that the roadsides have taken 
on the first colorings of autumn in the purple of the starworts 
and the gold of the solidago. One clump of the latter there is 
(it is apparently S. xemoraiis) that in the sunlight looks like 
flakes of palest gold. The Spectator can recall nothing so 
exquisitely tinted in this tone except the spring leontodons, and 
even these would, he fancies, look almost harsh beside it, so soft 
is it and so daintily golden where it sways in the gentle breeze. 
As if in contrast to this patch of delicate brilliance, a clump of 
the wavy-leaved aster rears its purple-blue panicles from a stone- 
heap near the fence, and in a spot beyond, where a rill from 
some hidden spring trickles slowly beside the road to lose itself 
in a network of roots and tangle, a spike of the scarlet lobelia 
shows bright against the dark-green leaves. This is the most 
brilliant of all our wild flowers—the counterpart of the scarlet 
tanager among the denizens of the woods. 


Reaching presently the stretch of water, the horse is de- 
tached from the buggy and made fast to one of the boughs of 
a maple that spreads itself across the wall; the stoppers are 
removed from the split bamboo; a well-scoured worm is put on 
and dropped softly into the stream below the bridge, at a point 
where the curving, rolling water steadies itself into a slow and 
“likely” swirl. There is, however, no movement in response ; 


and it soon becomes evident that the fish are in no mood to 
feed—one solitary and listless rise at the fly, from an indolent 
fellow whose lurk is behind some willow roots, being all that 
is achieved. Attention, therefore, turns naturally to the lunch- 
eon-box; the wall is climbed that separates the wayside from 
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the maple, and, stretched full length beneath its shade, the eye is 
caught presently by a patch of scarlet upon the further bank 
that gleams from a background of ferns and mosses, and is 
overhung by a canopy of beech-boughs through which stray 
glints of sunlight are filtered down. It is a giant spike of the 
cardinal-flower—so brilliantly conspicuous that it throws all 
other things into the background. The lateral boughs of the 
beech that overhang it serve rather to enhance than to eclipse 
its splendor, casting a shade upon the ferns and mosses, but 
allowing the spike, which stands out a little from the bank, to be 
bathed in the open I'ght. 


Overhead the sky is cloudless, with a slightly coppery tinge, 
and, it being evident that any further whipping of the water 
would be useless, the homeward drive is soon begun—the blue- 
birds flying in flocks from the telegraph wires and fences, as if 
they, as well as the swallows, might have thoughts of their im- 
pending flight. In the pastures a merry company is feeding 
upon the thistle-tops, darting now here and now there, and pass- 
ing from clump to clump with an undulating, uncertain waft of 
wing. It is a posse of the summer yellowbirds or goldfinches ; 
but there is something in their bearing that strikes one as antici- 
patory of winter—an added sprightliness in their actions and 
a slightly more tonic quality in the impression of their notes. 
That charming and careful observer of English outdoor life 
who signs himself “A Son of the Marshes” has noticed that 
the voices of insects change as the day advances or declines—a 
fact which has also been noted by Dr. S. H. Scudder, of the Geo- 
logical Survey; it is so, too, with the advancing and declining 
season and the voices of the birds. 

Passing a spot where a week ago the red tufts of the balm 
made the roadside a patch of splendor, the flowers are found to 
be faded ; the deep but translucent petals in which the colors of 
the ruby and the cochineal were mingled have given place to dull- 
brown tassels that show modestly above the leaves. To the 
left a forest of hemlocks stretches away across the stream, its 
heavy, somber tone relieved occasionally by a birch or maple, the 
latter of which is beginning to put on in places faint hints of its 
autumnal dress. The road here has a rock foundation, and the . 
wayside is covered with a network of the trailing raspberry, 
whose dwarf and inconspicuous leaves will in a week or two 
have exchanged their purple for a ruddy blaze. 

7 

These notes of the advancing season receive accentuation, too, 
from the demeanor of the robins, certain of which fly along the 
fences in the awkward way attendant upon an imperfect state of 
dress. These, to judge from their color, are mostly females, and 
their condition is perhaps attributable to the late arrival of their 
second brood, which deferred unreasonably the time of molting. 
From a lack of the customary rudder there is an awkwardness in 
the flight of these robins, especially upon alighting—the tail of 
the bird forming not only an important part of its steering equip- 
ment, but having to do also with the ease of its ascension, and 
in descending being made to do duty as a brake. The Spectator 
recalls that somewhere Mr. John Burroughs—that usually most 
felicitous interpreter of outdoor life—attributes the presence with 
him of a tailless robin, after all its companions had taken flight, to 
a feeling of amour propre, the bird disliking to travel in a less 
perfect state of plumage than the rest. But may it not be that 
his handicapped condition when on the wing had warned him 
of the danger he would run in migrating and the extra fatigue 
he would incur ?—the tail being an almost indispensable accom- 
paniment of a long-continued flight. It is noticeable that the 
wings of the short-tailed birds, like the duck and sandpiper, are 
put on differently, with regard to the center of gravity of the 
body, from those of the robin or the crow—a fact easy to under- 
stand if we compare the behavior of a small sailboat carrying a 
rudder with her behavior with the rudder shipped. It is by 
differentiations as slight as these that the equipoise of Nature is 
maintained and that her processes are carried on; and it is by a 
variation whose stages are as subtle as the first coming on of 
daybreak or of darkness that our summers mellow into autumn 
and our winters burgeon into spring. 
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Some Hygienic Aspects of Asiatic Cholera 


By T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D. 


Lately of the Consulting Board of the New York Board of Health 


“Sy LARGE part of the actual misery and pain 
‘i which belong to an outbreak of so serious an 
epidemic disease as Asiatic cholera has not 
usually, in the past, been that which the 
stricken suffer, but has resulted from the de- 
pressing dread and apprehension which have 
hung over communities and nations as the 
disease has made its way from house to house, 
: or threatened to overleap the barriers between 
country and country. 


This brooding apprehension was in former times inev- 


itable, largely because of the mystery which surrounded 
the nature of plagues and pestilences. It was an intangi- 
ble danger which the people feared, an unknown foe 
which the physicians had to fight. 

But within the last decade, among educated people, all 
this has changed ; and while the cholera is just as seri- 
ous a disease, so far as its actual victims are concerned, 
as ever it was, and, in certain parts of the earth, and in 
dirty, unsanitary places everywhere, still sweeps thousands 
out of life, our definite and positive knowledge of its 
nature has put efficient weapons in our hands for its local 
control and means for preventing its wide diffusion. 

A tiny plant, whose home is in the far East, among the 
filthy people there, so small as to be far beyond the reach 
of the unaided vision, has the power, when once it gets 
into the digestive system of susceptible persons, of grow- 
ing and multiplying with almost incredible rapidity, pro- 
ducing as it does so a subtle and dangerous poison which 
is very apt to speedily and stormily sap the life forces. 
This little plant is called the cholera germ or cholera 
bacillus. 

The disease is especially characterized by occasional 
vomiting and persistent diarrhcea, Here, and here alone, 
lies the danger of its spread, for the discharges from cholera 
patients contain myriads of the living and virulent, though 
wholly invisible, germs. But if these germs can be at once 
destroyed as soon as they leave the person of the victim, 
he is no more an object of danger than one suffering from 
a headache or asummer complaint. It is not in the breath 
that danger lurks, nor in the surrounding air, but in the 
particles and fluids of the discharges and the articles which 
these may have soiled. The element of danger is as pos- 
itive and definite as if it were as big as a scorpion or a 
rattlesnake. And, thanks to modern science, physicians 
and intelligent sanitarians know just as well what will kill 
and render harmless the one as we do what will kill the 
other. Only, of course, the procedure in the invisible kill- 
ing is more difficult and subtle, because the dangerous 
elements are so small that they may escape detection, and 
so are liable to become quickly scattered about. 

These cholera germs have been so carefully investigated 
by those students of germ. life called bacteriologists ; grown 
so often in tubes ; examined under the microscope and fol- 
lowed so closely in every phase of their life-history ; and, 
finally, have been so repeatedly treated by various agencies 
which are inimical to germ-life, that we can say positively 
' to-day that any discharges containing them, no matter 
how numerous or virulent the germs may be, if boiled for 
an hour in water, or exposed to live steam for an equal 
time, or thoroughly soaked for about six hours in a five 
per cent. solution of carbolic acid, so that this may touch 
every part and particle, are surely dead, and as harmless as 
so much coal-dust. 

Garments and other articles soiled with the dangerous 
discharges, when treated in whichever of these ways is 
applicable, are rendered harmless. 

The various things which may be soiled by those so seri- 
ously ill as cholera victims are apt to be make the proc- 
esses of germ-killing—that is, disinfection—often rather 
complex, but the necessary details are given widely to 


world by health authorities, and need not be described 
ere. 

These cholera germs are very apt to die and become 
harmless when they are thoroughly dried, so that sunlight 
and fresh air are properly regarded as our great natural 
allies in clearing the field of any lurking individual germs 
which our more certain and summary processes of artificial 
disinfection may have left alive. 

On the other hand, these germs are liable to remain 
living, even for a long time, if wrapped up in moist gar- 
ments soiled by infected discharges. Herein lies the 
greatest danger of the spread of the disease by uncleanly 
immigrants. But this is a matter which the health and 
quarantine officers should look after, and need not practi- 
cally concern the unofficial citizen. 

There is one thing, however, which it does greatly concern 
every citizen to know and to act upon, and that is that the 
cholera germs can not only remain alive fora long time, but 
can actually grow and multiply, on nearly all kinds of moist 
fruits and vegetables, on meat, and especially in milk, 
should they by chance have found lodgment on or in them. 
Mixtures of these and other things in garbage may afford 
woeful for these invisible pests. The 
first obvious inference from these facts is that all garbage 
should be speedily removed or destroyed, and never be 
allowed to collect. The second ed, equally obvious 
inference is that neither fruits nor vegetables which may 
be used uncooked, nor meats nor milk in towns threatened 
by cholera or-the scene of its ravages, should be exposed 
for sale in any place where they may be subject to passing 
contamination. Nor, in any event, at such times should 
any of these things be consumed uncooked. 

The abomination of exposing fresh foods for sale in 
baskets or boxes piled on the sidewalks, so widely prac- 
ticed in towns in this country, is one which should not be 
tolerated in any civilized a atany time. Subject 
as foods thus exposed are to the filthiness of the floating 
dust, to the visitations of animals and the defilements of 
half-humanized expeéctoratory beasts, it would be at all 
times the wiser course to avoid all provision-dealers who 
in towns expose fresh foods for sale in uncleanly places. 

Very few water supplies for cities and towns in this 
country are beyond the possibility of contamination. Many 
of them are openly and always exposed to the most gross 
pollution from human waste and sewage. 

In ordinary times, communities which permit themselves 
to be thus supplied with polluted water pay the penalty in 
the scattering cases, here and there, of disease and death, 
especially from typhoid fever, for which their apathy or 
ignorance alone is directly responsible. 

In such times as this the dangers are more imminent 
and widespread. The result of this condition of affairs is 
that in many cities and towns, at all times, the water has to 
be boiled or distilled before it is safe to drink. 

This precaution is a wise one to take under all circum- 
stances and everywhere when Asiatic cholera is prevalent, 
and then not only should the drinking-water be boiled, but 
all that used for washing dishes and other eating-utensils 
as well. It is, furthermore, always wise at such times to 
have the water freshly boiled just before using, so as to 
avoid all chance for new contamination. It is for this 
latter reason that hot drinks and freshly cooked warm food 
are so often advised by health authorities in cholera times. 

The propriety is obvious of wholly avoiding the use of 
raw oysters and clams which may be removed from or 
rinsed in salt water, which, near infected towns, is liable to 
contamination from cholera discharges through the sewage. 

But it is not in towns alone that strict attention to sani- 
tation is demanded to insure safety. Every farm-house and 
dwelling which has a well and a cesspool and a privy- 
vault may, should chance bring its seeds that way, become 
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a breeding-place of the pestilence if these house accessories 
are not properly situated and constructed and intelligently 
cared for. 

While the danger from infection by dried, pulverized 
material in the form of dust does not, in connection with 
Asiatic cholera, appear to be very serious, it is yet the part 
of wisdom, as indeed at all times it is, to avoid dusty 
places where people congregate, and see to it that health 
officials reduce such places to the minimum by intelligent 
rules intelligently enforced. If it were only possible to 
quarantine for a suitable period those vulgar, filthy, and 
dangerous women who sweep their trailing skirts along 
the nameless vilenesses of the streets, carrying into houses 
what dangers of infection chance may have strewn along 
their ruthless path, it would be an undisguised blessing to 
the helpless sufferers from this strange lapse from a sense 
of decency, so deplorably widespread. But Hygeia, alas! 
must, it would seem, still look sadly on, her behests 
unheeded, when Fashion’s dictates contravene her own. 


If now we look over the whole field, the situation in this 
country to-day is certainly grave, but by no means alarm- 
ing in any city or town which is in good sanitary condition 
and whose public health affairs are in the hands of intelli- 
gent and competent persons. 

Should the scourge, as is not at all unlikely, gain some 
foothold here and there, it should be remembered that the 
presence of a case of Asiatic cholera in a cleanly city, 
while a subject of serious concern and of ceaseless vigi- 
lance on the part of health authorities and citizens, justifies 
in no sense a feeling of panic. For, with proper care, one 
may be perfectly safe with cholera in the next dwelling or 
even in the next room, and runs but moderate risk in per- 
sonal attendance upon the sick. 

At the seat of the greatest danger from the stream of 
infectious filth which has been hitherto allowed to pour in 
unchecked from the home of ignorance and contagion in 
the East—the port of New York—a large measure of suc- 
cess will no doubt attend the zealous efforts of the Health- 
Officer in stemming the tide of infection, if to his ceaseless 
vigilance he adds wise counsel and the principles and 
practices of modern sanitation and disinfection. 

That the disease should be wholly kept away—fettered 
as we are by the results of the almost criminal apathy con- 
cerning health matters of State and National legislators in 
the immediate past, and forced, as the health-officers are, 
to combat, day by day, the results of what seem té be the 
wholly criminal rapacity and deceits of certain steamship 
companies or their agents—is hardly in reason to be ex- 
pected. 

It is a colossal task which quarantine and health officers 
have in hand, and all who are personally inconvenienced 
by the protective measures adopted should at least uncom- 
plainingly bear their small burden for the common weal. 

It should, however, be remembered that modern mari- 
time quarantine does not consist, as aforetime it largely 
did, in continued and needless exposure of detained per- 
sons to fresh infection during their necessary isolation. 
The people should see to it that through no lack of financial 
support should quarantined persons be needlessly exposed 
to danger. 

Much to be deprecated is that flippant bravado which 
now and then one witnesses on the part of some silly 
creature who says “he is not afraid of cholera, whose ter- 
rors are largely in the imagination, and shall take no unu- 
sual precautions,” and affects to despise the danger in such 
asituation. Such persons are very apt to be those who first 
rush whining to the doctor or, panic-stricken, flee the town 
when cholera actually meets them face to face. 

_ The fact is that the occasion demands on the part of the 
citizen to-day only—but certainly—such a rigid attention 
to all sanitary details in his daily life and in his surround- 
ings as is at all times important ; now unusually so because 
the retribution which may follow carelessness and folly in 
the presence of Asiatic cholera is much more apt to come, 
and, when it does come, to be swift and relentless, than in 
the presence of less dreaded epidemics. 

Those accustomed to temperate, cleanly living need not, 
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then, be greatly disturbed or depart widely from their cus- 
tomary routine when cholera is pending or present. The 
digestive system which is out of order is more prone to 
foster the life of these dangerous germs than that which is 
in good condition. Hence the adoption is wise of the 
proper and common-sense precaution to avoid all such 
indulgences as might interfere with the nice balance of 
health, especially those unwise little indulgences in food 
and drink with which in ordinary times people are prone 
to impose upon the good nature of their “ department of 
the interior.” What these may be each responsible person 
himself knows best. 

It may afford comfort to remember that every attack of 
summer diarrhcea is by no means a harbinger of worse ill. 

If by mishap an attack of cholera, or what seems like it, 
should come, it is best that, absolutely without delay, the 
counsel of a physician should be sought—waiving home 
prescription and professional advice of the newspapers— 
upon whom will devolve the duty of taking precautionary 
measures and of treatment. 

Pending the arrival of such an adviser, it should be 
borne in mind that one part of carbolic acid dissolved in 
twenty parts of water will kill the germs in every infectious 
discharge, and that the hands of the attendant may be 
purified by washing in the same solution. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that the lesson of the hour 
will not be forgotten when the temporary apprehension is 
over. This lesson is, above all things, to see to it that 
water supplies shall, by legislative enactment, be kept free 
from sources of pollution—a lesson which Hamburg at 
least will pretty certainly not soon forget. It is further to 
be hoped that general sanitary principles, learned in the 
stress of a face-to-face encounter with a fierce contagion, 
may be cherished and put to use in curtailing those other 
less dramatic pests, such as diphtheria, typhoid fever, and 
tuberculosis, which we have always with us largely because 
of our ignorance or apathy. 


Mr. Barrie on English Journalism 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


All readers of “ Kenelm Chillingly ” will remember the 
piquant sketch Bulwer gives us in it of the editor of the 
“ Londoner ’”’—Mr. Chillingly Mivers, who “ held greatly 
to the dignity of the anonymous,” who was “ eminent for 
a supreme, well-bred contempt for everybody and every- 
thing,” and who “set up” the “Londoner” “on that 
principle of contempt.” The result was that that cynical 
journal “ was exceedingly popular with those leading mem- 
bers of the community who admire nobody and believe in 
nothing.” 

The “Londoner” also had another guiding principle 
which contributed greatly to its phenomenal success. To 
quote the novel: “‘ The fact is,’ said the Parson, ‘that 
Mivers got up the “ Londoner” upon a principle that regu- 
lates his own mind—find fault with the way that everything 
is done, but never commit yourself by saying how anything 
can be done better.’ ‘ That is true,’ said Mivers, candidly. 
‘ The destructive order of mind is seldom allied to the con- 
structive. I and the “ Londoner” are destructive by nature 
and by policy.’ ” 

All this is immensely amusing, not only as a palpably 
truthful hit on a certain kind of journalism which has 
survived Bulwer’s day, but.also as throwing a strong light 
on the relations of a working literary man, such as Bulwer. 
to editors and the press. There is in it a certain lifting of 
the veil, a hinting that somebody in particular was hit 
(the reader would like to know very much who it might 
be), a possible personal experience that piques while it 
amuses. 

There is something of very much the same sort in J. M. 
Barrie’s novel, “‘When a Man’s Single.” This is one of 
Mr. Barrie’s earlier stories, slight and sketchy, but exceed- 
ingly clever, which was written before the general public 
had been carried away by “The Little Minister,” and 
which does not seem since to have been taken up so 
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generally as one would expect. The “something” referred 
to is the tone of light satire running through the book as 
it touches upon various phases of journalism—which, 
indeed, supposedly forms the background of the plot. 
Few people, apparently, know it, but Mr. Barrie is himself 
a journalist. As a youth he did more or less reporting of 
such matters as cricket matches. After completing his 
studies at Edinburgh, he accepted the position of editor of 
a provincial paper. He has also had his experience in 
London journalism. It was natural, then, that one of Mr. 
-Barrie’s first stories should be a story of journalism, since 
that had been the profession of his life, something which 


he could write about with the accuracy of personal knowl- | 


edge and with the vividness of personal impressions. 

In certain respects journalism is journalism all the world 
over, and therefore much that an English writer would say 
would be mere commonplace repeated in America. But 
we always think of journalism in England as something 
staid and sober and heavy, having none of the touch-and- 
go, and none of the triviality, light nonsense, and silliness— 
to put it no stronger—which characterize so much jour- 
nalistic work here at home. Mr. Barrie gives us quite 
another view of it in his story. The hero has gone up to 
London to push his way on the metropolitan press, and 
here is some of the (condensed) advice he receives from 
an experienced newspaper man: “You beginners seem 
able to write nothing but your views on politics, and your 
reflections on art, and your theories of life, which you 
sometimes even think origina]. Editors won’t have that, 
because their readers don’t want it. An editor tosses 
aside your column and a half about evolution, but is glad 
to have a paragraph saying that you saw Herbert Spencer 
the day before yesterday gazing solemnly in for ten minutes 
at a milliner’s window. There is copy in every man you 
meet. ‘Beginners should write of the things they have 
seen. Newspaper readers also have an insatiable appetite 
for knowing how that part of the world lives with which 
they are not familiar. They want to know how“he Nor- 
wegians cook their dinners, and build their houses, and 
ask each other in marriage.” 

The experienced journalist who gives this advice next 
describes a friend who has made a great success, whose 
articles are in demand—a man with the “ journalistic 
instinct :” “He had my Chinese umbrella, from several 
points of view, in three different papers. When I play 
on his piano, I put scraps of paper on the notes to guide 
me, and he made three guineas out of that. Once I 
challenged him to write an article on a straw that was 
sticking to the sill of my window, and it was one of the 
most interesting things that he ever did. Then there was 
the box of old clothes and other odds and ends that he 
promised to store for me when I changed my rooms. He 
sold the lot to a hawker for a pair of flower-pots, and 
wrote an article on the transaction. Subsequently he had 
another article on the flower-pots; and when I appeared 
to claim my belongings, he got a third article out of that.” 

This truly remarkable journalist soon appears in fersona 
on the scene, and gives the neophyte the benefit of his 
views of the British public and what it wants to read in 
newspapers. | 

“He advised Rob to go to the annual supper given by 
a philanthropic body to discharged criminals, and write an 
account of the proceedings; and told him that when any- 
thing remarkable happened in London he should at once 
do an article (in the British Museum) on the times it had 
happened before. ‘ Don’t neglect eclipses,’ he said, ‘ nor 
heavy scoring at cricket matches, any more than what look 
like signs of the times; and always try to be first in the 
field.” He recommended Rob to gather statistics of all 
kinds, from the number of grandchildren the crowned 
heads of Europe had to the jockeys who had ridden the 
Derby winner more than once, and suggested the collecting 
of anecdotes about celebrities, which everybody would 
want to read if the celebrities chanced to die, as they must 
do some day ; and he assured Rob that there was a public 
who liked to be told every year what the poets had said 
about May. Rob was advised never to let an historic 
house disappear from London without compiling an article 
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about its associations, and to be ready to run after the fire- 
brigade. He was told that an article on flagstone artists, 
could be made interesting.” 

As has been said, all this gentle raillery seems much 
more appropriately directed at American than at English 
journalism. It was of American journalism that the late 
James Gordon Bennett said to a new-comer on the 
“ Herald” staff: “ Young man, the object of the modern 
newspaper is not to instruct, but to startle and amuse.” 
Readers of Howells willalso recall many sketches and hits at 
American journalism—especially in “ A Modern Instance ” 
—which are in tone and purpose very similar to these 
quotations from Barrie. Any one who reads the so-called 
society journals of London, or the London afternoon papers 
of the lively sort, of which the “ Pall Mall Gazette” is a 
type and model, will be impressed that Mr. Barrie knows 
the newspaper-reading public of Great Britain, and that 
his “give-away” is by no means an unjust exaggeration. 
Its value lies in the fact that it comes from the imside, 
that it is a leaf taken out of the note-book of personal 
experience. It measures tendencies from a humorous but 
broad perspective, and proves that the solemn “ make-up” 
of the leading London paper is a survival from days when 
the possibilities of journalism were undreamt of, and that 
it persists simply because of that inertia which in Great 
Britain is known as “conservatism.” Whether after the 
coming revolution some admirable features will still sur 
vive, such as the absolutely accurate and fair reporting of 


“what a political opponent may have to say, one cannot 


yet tell. There are indications that in this country the 
prostitution of the news page to purposes of misrepresenta 
tion in behalf of the party a particular newspaper repre- 
sents has run its course, and that the newspaper of the 
future will be a trustworthy “‘ news”’-paper in fact as well 
as in name. Perhaps the journalism of the future will be 
a happy mingling of English respect for facts with Ameri 
can touch-and-go. It is, however, discouraging to note 
that in that future mere gossip and trivialities seem likely, 
in Mr. Barrie’s view, to have the same conspicuous pre- 
eminence in England which they have now in America. 

One cannot drop the subject of English vs. American 
journalism without a reference, by way of contrast tp Mr. 
Barrie, to an interesting article in a recent issue of the 
“ North American Review” on the English vs. the Amer? 
can reporter, by Edward Porritt, the London correspond 
ent, known to readers of The Christian Union. In Mr. 
Porritt’s view, the American reporter “has a much more 
interesting and eventful career.” He says that “ stenog- 
raphy is the key to a commencing position on almost apy 
English newspaper ; a fact which in itself accounts for much 
of the dullness and sameness of our journals when contrasted 
with those of America, where stenography is at a discount.” 
Continuing, Mr. Porritt says: “There is such a sameness 
in the way of doing English reporting that the English 
training, in five cases out of six, knocks all the individuality 
out of young men, and keeps them hopelessly down to the 
levelof the mere shorthand writer.” Ifa daring reporter got 
up some incident after the American style— made a “ story’”” 
out of it, as American newspaper slang has it—he “ would 
be snubbed, and in all probability called upon to write out 
another report after the time-honored and stereotyped fash- 
ion.’ The London reporter’s life is mere routine, but is 
easy-going. “ We,” says Mr. Porritt, speaking as an English- 
man, “have not gone the length of sending a reporter toa 
manufacturer or merchant to ask whether it is true that his 
notes have been stopped at a bank, as it was once my fate 
to do in St. Louis. But we are moving in that direction. 
A week or two ago the ‘Globe’ sent a reporter to ask the 
managing editor of the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ whether it was 
true that his paper was about to desert the Unionist cause. 
That was a rather domestic question.” 

Mr. Porritt notes that there is very little esprit de corps 
among English reporters, and that they have none of that 
“loyalty” to the paper on whose staff they are which is 
so fine a characteristic of American reporters. He im- 
stances the case of a reporter sent to “do a column” ona 
certain meeting, and stumbling, in an adjoining room, 
on another meeting of special interest to his paper, and 
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~yet not taking the trouble to inform the editor that the 
~second meeting was being held. 

Under these circumstances it is not remarkable that so 
seldom does an English reporter become an editor. There 
are few “university ” men in journalism—although Mr, 
Porritt notes that the number is increasing—and these few 
step directly into editorial positions. The tendencies 
moted by Mr. Barrie are likely to have an important influ- 
ence in changing the work and status of the English 


geporter. 
The World’s Fair Congresses 


By Willis John Abbot 


“‘Not things but men” is the motto which stands at the 
head of the well-edited pamphlets and circulars in which 
the organization and development of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary are set forth, The phrase is fitly applied. 
It expresses in little the idea that occurred to the Hon. C, C. 
Bonney, an eminent Chicago lawyer, when the World’s Fair 
rproject was first broached ; namely, that to so vast an exhi- 
‘bition of what men have done with their hands should be 
joined a display of what they have accomplished, or are 
‘seeking to accomplish, through intellectual labor alone. 
“To make the exposition complete and the celebration 
adequate,” wrote Mr. Bonney in the address setting forth 
the plan for the Congresses, “ the wonderful achievements 
of the new age in science, literature, education, govern- 
ment, jurisprudence, morals, charity, religion, and other 
departments of human activity should also be conspicu- 
ously displayed, as the most effective means of increasing 
the fraternity, progress, prosperity, and peace of mankind.” 

The suggestion, with the tireless enthusiasm and talent 
for organization of its author behind it, was fruitful. From 
it has grown an organization recognized by the National 
Government as an important integral part of the World’s 
Fair. For its purposes the Directors of the Fair have set 
aside the new Art Institute building, now being erected 
apon the lake front in Chicago at a cost of over $600,000, 
of which the World’s Fair corporation provides $200,000. 
Here there will be two large audience-rooms accommodat- 
ing from three thousand to three thousand five hundred 
persons each, and thirty smaller rooms in each of which 
an audience of from three hundred to seven hundred per- 
sons may be gathered. Generous accommodations these, 
tut the widespread approval with which the plan of the 
‘Congresses has been greeted makes it appear probable that 
‘they will be taxed to their utmost. 

To enumerate the Congresses already planned, for which 
chairmen and secretaries have been appointed, committees 
created, essayists chosen, and dates assigned, would be to 
attempt a classification of the manifestations of intellect- 
wal activity. An approximate idea of the field covered 
may be obtained from the following summary of the Con- 
gresses, arranged according to the month in which each is 
to be held:: 


For May.—Music, Literature, and Art; including Congresses 
‘ot Authors, Publishers, Philologists, Librarians, Composers, 
Singers, Dramatists, Painters, Sculptors, and the like. Also 
Medicine, including Public Health, Private Sanitation, Govern- 
mental Regulations, Prison Reform, and the like. 

For June.—Religion, Morals, and Temperance ; including 
Church Congresses, Missionary Conventions, Sunday-Schools, 
Social Purity, Ethics, Morals, Suppression of Vice, etc. 

For July.—Science, Philosophy, Invention, and Education; 
including Congresses of Teachers, Superintendents of Schools, 
Astronomers, Archzologists, Botanists, Chemists, Electricians, 
Ethnologists, Geologists, Geographers, Mineralogists, Metallur- 
gists, Zodlogists, etc. 

For August.—Law and Government; including Municipal, 
“General, and International Law, the Administration of Justice, 
the Government of Cities, Expatriation, Naturalization and 
Extradition, International Privileges of Citizenship, Patents and 
Copyrights, Arbitration and Peace. 

for September.—Labor Congresses, Social Science Associa- 
tGons, Building Associations, Mutual Benefit Associations, Co- 
«>perative Organizations, Trades and Occupations, etc. 

for October.—Agriculture, Commerce, and Finance ; including 
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Agricultural Colleges, State Boards of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Societies, such as Dairymen, Horse, Sheep, and Cattle Raisers, 
Horticulturists, Pomologists, and kindred organizations ; Boards 
of Trade, Bankers’ Associations, and other organizations rela- 
tive to production, transportation, distribution, and exchange. - 


In some instances the dates set for the respective Con- 
gresses may be changed, as the list is merely the suggestion 
offered by the President, and does not express the final 
decisions of the respective committees. 

In organization the Auxiliary is complex—an ever-widen- 
ing series of committees radiating from a common center. 
There are created a number of “ departments,” as the De- 
partment of Agriculture, of Art, of Education, of Literature, 
each with a general chairman, and each subdivided into a 
series of “general divisions.” As an example of one of 
these departments, that of Literature may be chosen, being 
compact and well advanced in the work of organization. 

The general chairman of the Department of Literature is 
Dr. William F. Poole, Librarian of the Néwberry Library. 
Its vice-chairman is Mr. Francis F. Browne, editor of the 
“ Dial,” Chicago’s literary review. As indicative of the 
scope of the department, its officers issue the following list 
of themes appropriate for consideration : 


(a) The Influence of Literature on Individual Character and 
Conduct, on Domestic Life, on Education, on Morals, on Art, on 
Government, on the Peace of the World, etc. 

(6) The Collection, Arrangement, and Management of Libra- 
ries. 

(c) The Office, Condition, and Future of Historical Literature. 

(dz) The Methods of Historic Research. 

(¢) The Importance of an International Publication and Ex- 
change of Manuscript Archives. 

(f) The Importance of Recent Archzxological Discoveries, 
including Literary Egyptology, Assyrian Tablet Libraries, Aryan 
Language and Literature, Folk-Lore, Urpublished Manuscript 
Treasures, etc. 

(g) The Unities of Language and Literature of all times and 
peoples. 

(A) The Office and the Future of Poetry. 

(¢) The Elements of Literary Immortality. 

(7) The Common Interests of Authors, and how the same may 
best be promoted. 

(2) The Proper Protection of Literary Property by Legislation 
and by Treaty. 

(7) Imaginative Literature as a means of happiness and recre- 
ation, and of conveying historic, scientific, political, or other truth. 


Committees of this department have already arranged 
for four Congresses ; namely, of Librarians, Historians and 
Historical Students, Philologists,and Authors. Lest there 
should seem to be embodied in this classification a covert 
suggestion that librarians, historians, and philologists— 
despite the performances of Mr. Justin Winsor, Mr. Park- 
man, and Mr, Whitney—are not and cannot be authors, it 
is probably judicious to say that the last-named Congress 
is under the management of the Committee on Imaginative 
Literature, and is, presumably, intended primarily to appeal 
to workers in that field of literary effort. 

A department of the Auxiliary in which readers of The 
Christian Union may be expected to feel an especial inter- 
est is that of Religion, Under the general chairmanship of 
the Rev. J. H. Barrows, of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, the work of this department has been expedited, 
and the plans for fulfillment of its purposes well matured. 
The scope of the department is well indicated by this 
declaration of purposes from its prospectus : 


To unite all religion against all irreligion; to make the 
Golden Rule the basis of this union; to present to the world in 
the Religious Congresses, to be held in connection with the Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893, the substantial unity of many 
religions in the good deeds of the religious life; to provide for a 
World’s Parliament of Religions, in which their common aims 
and common grounds of union may be set forth, and the mar- 
velous religious progress of the nineteenth century be reviewed ; 
and to facilitate separate and independent congresses of 
different religious denominations and organizations, under their 
own officers, in which their business may be transacted, their 
achievements presented, and their work for the future consid- 
ered. 


The preliminary work in arranging for the “ World’s 
Parliament of Religions ” has been attended with such suc- 
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cess that the realization of the Committee’s plans seems 
to be assured. A more important event in the world of 
thought than this gathering of the historic religions of the 
world, each to showto others the truths that lie in its 
creed and to learn from them in turn, could scarcely be 


imagined. It isa stride towards the attainment of that — 


“parliament of man, the federation of the world,” which 
to-day seems more than the vision of an inspired rhapsodist. 

Already the dates have been fixed for the various Con- 
gresses under the supervision of the religious department 
of the Auxiliary. The Parliament of Religions will be in 
session from August 25 to September 3; the Catholic 
Congress, September 5-9 ; the denominational Congresses, 
September 6-10; the Congress of Missions, September 
12-17; the Evangelical Alliance, September 19-24; Sun- 
day Rest Congresses, September 26-29. Thursday, Sep- 


tember 8, will be Christian Endeavor Day, and many other 
_ special days have been set aside for religious and humani- 


tarian associations. 

Surveying the scope and character of the field covered 
by the different Congresses of the Auxiliary, reading the list 
of men eminent in literature, science, art, and religion 
whom President Bonney has enlisted in the cause, one is 
impressed with the thought that Chicago in 1893 will be 
a summer university of almost limitless qualifications for 
the education of students. Admitting failure or flagging 
of interest in individual cases, granting—what is perhaps a 
just criticism—that the advisory committees are to a dan- 
gerous degree composed of men with famous names and 
little enthusiasm, there still remains enough of promise to 
justify the belief that the summer of 1893 will mark even 
more distinctly an epoch in the history of thought than in 
the progress of industry. 


Homespun 
By Alice Ward Bailey 


A memory of a farm-house on a hill, 

Of leaning on a wooden window-sill 

That opened into heaven, of clouds so near 

One saw they were not shapes to dread and fear, 
But angels in disguise ; of tree-tops soft, 

Of sunny meadow and of sheltered croft, 

And then—it always fills me with delight 

Half tearful—of a cool autumnal night 

When my kind hostess brought her dowry’s pride, 
A pair of homespun blankets, long and wide. 
Either alone was quite enough for two, 

And thick as the close fleece from which they grew. 
Standing, a figure full of gentleness, 

Lit by the candle’s gleam, no stir or stress 

To aid or hinder any word she said, 

She told their story : “ Ere we two were wed, 

My John and I, he gave a lamb to me, 

A cosset creature, feeding at my knee,. 

A pretty playfellow, and every June it paid 

A fleece for keeping. ‘These my mother laid 
Aside, and carded them and spun (part blue 

She dyed for borders)—see how firm and true 

She wove the threads—and gave to me again 
Upon my wedding-day.” She smiled. “Since then 
I’ve always fancied, somehow, we must keep, 
Whatever else we did, a flock of sheep. 

My boy, he loves them quite as well as I. 

Long summer Sunday afternoons he’ll lie, 

His head upon a woolly back, and rest 

Until the sun gets well down in the west. 

He’d rather that than go off with a crew 
A-pleasuring, as many lads would do.” 

She paused abruptly, trimmed the flickering light, 
Then said, “ I hope you will sleep well—good-night 
Long, with closed eyes, beneath the enfolding fleece, 
I mused upon its story, web of peace, 

Woven of love’s fair, guileless gift, a sign 
Unconscious of that other Love Divine, 
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Our cloak and covering against harm and cold, 
Making our pilgrim couch His tender fold. 

A memory of a farm-house on a hill, 

Of leaning on a wooden window-sill 

That opened into heaven, of sun and silver mist, 
Of flocks of sheep that wander where they list, 
And, framed and folded in and crowned by these, 
The hearts whose pulses beat to rhythmic peace. 


Mr. Parkman’s Literary Career 


By the Rev. Julius H. Ward 


Mr. Parkman has been fortunate in his choice of a 
subject and in his ability to give it exhaustive treatment. 
His history of “ France and England in North America” 
is a story that comprehends over two centuries in the life 
of this continent, and he has so written it that the work 
need not be done again. It is practically fifty years since 
he formed the plan of dealing with this subject. His pur- 
pose goes back to the period of his life at Harvard. The 
“ Oregon Trail,” which was a prelude to his great undertak- 
ing, was the result of a summer journey undertaken by two 
adventurous youths in 1846 across the continent—a dreary 
waste of forest and desert as far as the Rockies, and a great 
wilderness beyond. This volume shows how he became 
acquainted with the kind of life which in writing of the 
early settlement of North America he was called upon to 
describe. It laid the foundation of the attractive interest 
and the feeling of reality which are everywhere imparted to 
his narrative. Mr. Parkman entered into his undertaking 
with such ardor and enthusiasm that, before he was aware 
of it, he had overtaxed his strength and had prepared the 
way for permanent physical infirmity—not that of eyesight 
(as was the case with Prescott), except to a limited extent, 
but a tendency to congestion of the brain, which has all 
his life long withdrawn him from the field of active duty 
and has constantly interfered with his work as a scholar, 
now reaching him in disability of this organ and now in 
the infirmity of that, and constantly limiting him in his 
hours of work and compelling him to go at a snail’s pace 
when he felt as if the only satisfaction to his spirit would 
have been to march forward like a colonel at the head of 
his regiment. 

His physical infirmities have been a tremendous draw- 
back in his life-work, but his spirit has been so resolute, 
and he has lived so much above his limitations of body, 
that nothing has interfered with his great object, and he 
has lived to complete his work and bring the history down 
to the year 1760, when the English completed their con- 
quest of New France, and to see the plan which he laid 
out while a college student developed and treated in 
every respect as exhaustively as the materials will permit. 
The reception of his latest section, entitled “ Fifty Years 
of Conflict,” + though it is only the filling up of a gap, not 
important in itself, in his plan, has been something magnif- 
icent in the annals of historical writing. The completion 
of the work has been cordially welcomed, and no one is 
more rejoiced than this quiet and modest author in the 
fact that a great enterprise is finally an accomplished fact. 
Mr. Parkman has kept this work before him as St. Paul 
kept his apostleship. Through interruptions innumerable, 
through disability which compelled the laying aside of the 
work for years at a time, through changes of fortune and 
periods of storm and stress, his motto has always been, 
“ This one thing I do.” There is no trace of personality 
in his volumes. He has always written in entire forget- 
fulness of himself. He has studied nature and the scenes 
in which the events of his history have occurred with 
great sympathy and appreciation, and there are at times in 
his narrative strong and pregnant utterances concerning the 
guidance of affairs, comments growing out of the questions 
with which he has to deal, and his work thus becomes com- 
prehensive and reads like a story of contemparaneous life. 

It is not right to draw aside the veil which conceals 
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an author from the observation of the public, but Mr. 
Parkman, at near the age of threescore and ten, and in 
the ripeness of his literary career, will pardon one who has 
the favor of his friendship if some details of his personal 
life are mentioned. He is a very genuine man. No one 
can enjoy half an hour’s conversation with him and not be 


impressed with the vigor and sanity of the author himself. 


There is no false timber in him, He hates and denounces 
shams, wherever they are found, in the strongest terms, 
and yet few men enjoy more than he the fact that the blue 
blood of Boston courses in his veins. He is aman who can 
live alone, if need be, and yet one who enjoys the best 
society and the best books, and who has always commanded 
the acquaintance of people of position and influence. He 
lives in the winter on one of the old-fashioned streets to 
the west of the Common and part way down Beacon Hill. 
He and his sister occupy this quiet and cheerful home in 
the winter, and live in a still more delightful summer retreat 
on the shore of Jamaica Pond in the summer, where Mr. 
Parkman has indulged himself for many years in the culti- 
vation of flowers, of which he is passionately fond, and in 
the pastime of rowing on the tiny lake which formerly 
supplied the people of Boston with drinking-water. His 
summer home is enshadowed among stately trees which 
beat off the heat, and the piazza at the rear of the house 
commands a fine view of the pond and the trees which 
come down to the edge of the water on the other side. 
Here he thinks and works, resting three hours where he 
works one, and realizing constantly the meaning of Milton’s 
noble line, 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


He is strikingly handsome in his old age, a robust and 
hearty-looking man, with fresh and ruddy countenance, 
and with eyes and features that light up with sympathy and 
animation in conversation. His face gives no indication 
of his physical infirmity, but his condition is such that he 
has to abstain from all excitement and deny himself many 
of the pleasures of life. Even his work as a thinker and 
writer is limited to short intervals during the day. He 
has never been a rapid worker. His habits of composi- 
tion have been ruled by the conditions of his writing. He 
had first to find his materials, then to bring them into 
order, and then to construct his narrative, and it has 
always been a slow and laborious process. He lays no 
claim to the art of rapid composition. Mr. Howells is 
able to write nearly a thousand words a day, but if Mr. 
Parkman were able to compose five hundred a day it would 
be regarded by him asa great accomplishment. His habit 
has been to compose his story without writing it, and to 
carry it, as Wordsworth did, in his memory until, if he was 
unable to write it himself, he could dictate it to another 
person. The strength and felicity of his style show what 
wonderful control he has of himself in performing work 
under these difficult and trying conditions, and with what 
strength of will he has prosecuted his enterprise under 
almost every kind of impediment. His style is perfect of 
its kind. It is without parenthesis, and is so clear and 
lucid that the events of the narrative stand forth as in a 
mirror, so that the expression is itself forgotten except as 
the vehicle which conveys the information to the reader. 
Often a style is in the way, but in Mr. Parkman’s case the 
style hides itself, so to speak, and you get the true impres- 
sion of the facts which he communicates. 

The twelve volumes which constitute the history as it 
now stands constitute a work which has permanent value. 
It is a thorough examination of all the facts and an impar- 
tial treatment of them. This has been conceded by Cath- 
olic and Protestant students. It is as free from excess in 
one direction as in the other. Mr. Parkman is able to 
sympathize with both parties in the contention for the mas- 
tery of North America, and usually allows the facts to 
speak for themselves and lead us to their obvious conclu- 
sion. It is these qualities of thoroughness and impartiality 
which give his work authority, and the charming style in 
which it is-written insures it a permanent popularity. In 
reply to the question what author had most influenced him 
as a writer, he mentioned Burke, and it would be an inter- 
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esting study to compare passages in Burke’s “ French Rev- 
olution ” with his sketches of the “ Old Régime in Canada.” 
Mr. Parkman has the leading position to-day among Amer- 
ican historical writers. Bancroft and Motley and Prescott 
have lost the prestige which they once had, for various 
reasons, principally because history is now written in a 
different way ; but Mr. Parkman, while a disciple of the old 
school, is inspired by the best elements in the new. He 
feels the new spirit almost unconsciously. His story is so 
constructed that it appeals to what is of universal interest, 
and it is impossible for such work to grow old. It is fresh 
and immortal in the sense that Addison and Swift and 
Burke are permanent authors. They treat life and events 
in the light of their relations to the whole of life, and hence- 
forth they form a fundamental part of our literary and 
educational furnishings. Mr. Parkman bids fair, with his 
constant care of himself, to live many years, and he has 
still so much unused strength that it may reasonably be 
hoped that he will turn his attention to some of the great 
questions on which he has thought long and deeply, and 
which have to do with the future destiny of our own 
country. Had his health permitted, he would probably 
have been a great publicist, a man outside of political rela- 
tions who would have taught the truths needed by the 
whole American people ; and what he could have done in 
this direction is indicated by the few articles which he has 
written outside of his great work, and which have always 
commanded attention. 


My Break fast with the Vaquero 
By Ernest Ingersoll | 


“ Did ever you taste a bit of beef as good as this!” my 
friend exclaimed to me the other day as we were leisurely 
enjoying a capital little dinner together. 

“Yes,” I answered, “once, though the circumstances 
were not quite so elegant.” 

* When was that ?” 

“ Oh, some years ago.” 

“ Come, now, quit your mystery and tell me about it.” 

“With pleasure. You know I was out in the Rockies 
all one summer, back in the ’70’s, with a party of Govern- 
ment surveyors. One day we had had a terrible march 
across what is called San Luis Park, in southern Colorado 
—though anything more unlike a park it would be hard 
to find.” 

“Why, what is it like ?” my friend interrupted. 

“It’s an immense plain, as level as a floor, and covered 
everywhere with short, scant grass, except down where we 
were, and there it was little more than sand and sage- 
brush. This plain is wedge-shaped, and reaches up from 
the valley of the Rio Grande in New Mexico into the Col- 
orado mountains. West of it lies the main chain of the 
Rockies, and eastward the Sangre de Cristo range.” 

“ Good for anything ?” 

“ Why, man!” I exclaimed, “how can I tell my story if 
you ask so many questions about the country ?” 

“Want to know, you know,” was his curt apology and 
explanation together. 

“ Well, the soil looks as white and dusty as ashes, and 
the buffalo-grass seems so thin and harsh that an Eastern 
brick-yard would show well beside it. Yet tens of thou- 
sands of cattle and horses have been fattened every year 
on that plain for the last half-century ; and as soon as the 
ranchmen brought water down from the hills and irrigated 
the dust, they found it the finest kind of a wheat soil. 
Now, up in the northern part, wheat-fields half a mile or 
SO square are as common as ten-acre corn-lots in Illinois. 
However, that’s nowadays and up toward the mountains, 
you understand, while our trip was almost twenty years ago, 
and down across the old trail from Del Norte to Mosea Pass. 

“We marched fifty miles under a hot sun and without a 
sign of a tree, or stream, or anything else inviting, except 
the magnificent blue and white peaks of the Sangre de 
Cristo, that rose higher and higher and clearer and 
clearer as we traveled steadily toward them. Just before 
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dark we came to a series of shallow ponds whose waters 
were bitter as alkali could make them. Our chief spied a 
little ranch on the opposite side of these ponds, and rode 
away to it to get some information, telling me to lead the 
party and pack-train on beyond the ponds to where a small 
stream trickled down from the mountains, that would furnish 
water for a camp. 

“‘T found the stream, but could see nothing at all in the 
way of fuel.” 

“No sage-brush?” my friend inquired. 
grows in such places, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes, and it makes a hot blaze, but none grew just 
there, or, if a little did, we couldn’t gather it in the dark- 
ness. I had to confiscate a tall cedar post which somebody 
had set in a row preparatory to stringing a wire fence. 
This done, we had our coffee and bacon, and rolled into 
our blankets, tired out. 

“Just at sunrise, when I was doing my very best sleep- 
ing, I was wakened by a tremendous row going on outside 
my tent, and jumped up to find our little cook in a noisy 
quarrel over the remains of that cedar post, with a Mexican 
that looked like a brother to Fra Diavolo. 

“ He hada rifle, and two or three pistols, and a knife, and 
a lasso, and I don’t know what else; and acted as if he 
meant to use them all, then and there.” | 

“What did he want?” said my companion, as he gave 
me another slice of the medium-well-done. “Torob you?” 

“ That’s what it amounted to, though he didn’t mean it so. 
He told us that he was part owner of the fence, and pro- 
posed to collect twenty-five dollars as the price of the lost 
post; and when at last I offered him two dollars and a 
half, I thought he would go crazy with rage, and*‘ turn 
loose’ his whole arsenal, as they say. Just then, however, 
a diversion was created by another Mexican—a swarthy, 
ragged youngster—who came riding up on a pony as 
unkempt as himself, and handed me a note. 

“Tt was a message from our chief telling me to ride 
around the lake to the ranch where he had spent the 
night, and get breakfast with him. 

**So I turned my back on the mad Mexican, told the 
cook to go ahead with the fire-making, and bade my big 
muleteer punch the bandit’s head if he interfered. Then 
I saddled my little mule and mounted her. 

“ Seeing this, the Mexican changed-his tune with a sud- 
denness that was comical, and began to complain that he 
was a poor man, and that his fence was costing him a 
great deal, for he had to haul his posts many miles from 
the mountains, and that he hoped the Sejior Americano 
would not go away without paying him a little something. 
So I tossed him the tenth of his outrageous demand, 
which was still five times what the stick was worth, and 
galloped off with my ragged guide. 

‘Ah, my friend, I wish you could see a few brilliant 
mornings like that, on this fog-laden Atlantic coast! Once 
in a while we get a taste of it in winter, when the weather 
is cold and still and the sky cloudless; but out there 
every summer day is as clear as crystal, the mountains, 
miles and miles away, seem within rifle-shot, the sunlight 
sparkles on the snow, and the sky is a soft, wonderful 
blue that seems to fill the whole space between you and 
the azure vault.” 

“That’s the sort of air that gives you an appetite,” 
said my table-mate, who seemed to be gradually losing his. 

“ Appetite? By the time I had cantered round that big 
salt-pond, which looked like a sheet of blue ice resting 
upon snowy shores—for the alkali had whitened the whole 
circle of the beach—I was in primecondition to appreciate 
the feast in store for me, I can assure you.” 

“Was it a big ranch ?” 7 

“ Not exactly palatial. There was a ’doby house about 
fifteen feet square, all in one room, having one door 
and one small window; and: there were two corrals, one 
for horses and the other for cattle; and that was all. 
It was, in fact, only a sort of out-station for a great range, 
amd nobody lived there except my ragged guide and 
another sun-blackened herdsman—but how those fellows 
could throw a rope ! 

“In one corner of the room—which, of course, had no 
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better floor than the hard-tramped earth—stood a rude 
bedstead made of poles and corded with strips of rawhide ; 
and two or three boxes served as seats. A second corner 
held a fireplace, which was hardly more than a platform of 
stones and mud mortar, with a draught up through a flue 
left in the wall, and the light from the embers gave a ruddy, 
picturesque glow to the dark countenance of the peon who 
was playing the part of cook when I jumped off my mule 
and entered the hut. 

“ A black and battered old coffee-pot was resting upon 
the hearth, bubbling and steaming at a merry rate, and a 
cake of bread, made by mixing flour, water, and baking- 
powder, was propped up on edge in the ashes, browning 
its copper-like crust most beautifully.” 

“Had the old cowboy mixed that bread?” asked my 
friend, as he poised a dainty fragment of a Vienna roll 
between thumb and finger. 

“T suppose he had; one doesn’t look too closely into 
such little matters on the plains,” I replied. “If ‘seeing 
is believing,’ so, on the other hand, you can afford to leave 
out of account some things you don’t see. 

“ But the coffee and bread were only the side dishes, so 
to speak. An iron rod was planted in front of the fire- 
place so that its end, bent into a hook, leaned over the 
bed of coals; and thereon hung a huge cut of beef ribs, 
roasting like the joints the Saxon lords used to prepare 
when King Alfred came to their rush-carpeted halls. 
Every minute or two the old Greaser would give it a twirl, 
and it would spin slowly round and back again, showing 
all its fine points, crackling, dropping globules of fat which 
would spring into merry little flames as they touched the 
coals, and filling the whole hut with its aroma. 

“‘T had come just in time. The meat was pronounced 
done to a turn, and everywhere alike. The host pro- 
duced tin cups, incrusted with mementos of hospitable 
usage, poured us out a pint of black coffee apiece, then 
handed around a tomato-can full of coarse sugar. There 
was no milk or butter, although we were in the midst of a 
cattle country. The loaf of bread was taken hot from the 
ashes, broken into pieces, and laid on a Navajo blanket 
within easy reach. This done, the Mexican swung the 
iron spit outward, away from the fire, and with his sheath- 
knife sliced off, one by one, the long ribs, handing them 
to each of us in turn. 

“And I tell you, my friend, though this café noir, and 
that wafer you are nibbling, may be better than the 
bread and drink of the poor vaquero of San Luis, no meat 
ever tasted so good to me, or ever will taste so good, as 
that he roasted for us in the corner of his ’doby and gave 
us to gnaw, rich and juicy, from the bone, with salt from 
the shore of the alkali lake and the mountain air for 


sauce.” 


Whittier’s Last Poem 
From his Greeting to Dr. Holmes in September “ Atlantic ” 


Life is indeed no holiday ; therein 

Are want and woe and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears, and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


Thy hand, old friend! The service of our days 
In different moods and ways 

May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless nor vain. 


The hours draw near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own 
And lift void hands alone 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toll ; 

Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 


* 
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What Shall be Our Aim in Educating 
Our Daughters ? 


By Louise G. Wilder 


In her valuable little book called “A Talk with My 
Pupils,” Mrs. Charles Sedgwick says we should aim to make 
them “capital housekeepers, devoted wives and mothers, and 
efficient philanthropists.” Though there may be—we know 
that there are, unfortunately—mothers who have less noble 
aims than these, it will be more profitable to consider the 
aims which should be final in the minds of women who, like 
Mrs. Sedgwick, understand the requirements of the age and 
can read the signs of the times. Let us also use the word 
education in its true sense, not as implying merely instruc- 
tion in schools, Education has been defined as a subtle 
and insensible training educing the better qualities of the 
character; instruction, as a direct and regular process cul- 
tivating the powers of the mind. One hundred years ago 
the frankly confessed intention of education was to fit 
young women for social life; to-day its aim is to acquire 
knowledge. What an ideal woman would be the result if 
the best educational methods and intentions of the last 
century could be combined with these of our day, different 
as they were and yet so good that one could weep to see 
them vanishing with their era, and leaving hardly a memory 
behind! Let us recall what those methods and results were, 
that, by comparison, we may discover what we have gained 
and lost by our departure from them. 

About one hundred years ago a reaction was setting in 
from the hoidenish ways, the license, and the immorality 
in vogue among the fine ladies of the day in town and 
country. To gain an idea of the extent to which these 
vagaries, as they were politely termed, were carried, one 
may read the unflattering comments upon the habits of 
women which fill the pages of the “Spectator” or the 
“Tatler,” or, as the stage is always the mirror of society, 
the works of the dramatists of the day. These ways 
became shocking to decent-minded people, and a rage for 
deportment ensued. Next to religious principle, and some- 
times ranged before it, deportment came to be held of para- 
mount importance, and here and there in England and 
America appeared schools conducted by dignified, polished, 
not too learned women, who, with the help of a dancing- 
master, the blackboard, the globes, some pious maxims, 
and a few books, were able to launch upon the polite world 
some highly ornamental and useful members of its society. 
Sometimes little girls were sent away from home at nine 
years of age to learn in these institutions “a good air.” 
They were here taught to do beautiful needlework, and to 
dance with slow and stately steps; but, first and last of 
all, they were taught manners—by inculcating a respect 
for ceremony, a deference of the young for the old, and of 
children for their parents ; by teaching the habit of listen- 
ing and the knowledge of when to be silent. In short, 
so careful was her training in these matters that a child 
never forgot her manners, because her manners became a 
part of herself. Although occasionally a learned father 
took the education of his daughter into his own hands, 
with the result of such a prodigy of learning as was Miss 
Elizabeth Carter, or her friend and correspondent Mrs. 
Montague, it was generally considered dangerous and 
unwomanly tovbe so educated. The many young women 
who could not spell held as good positions in society and 
secured as desirable establishments as the abnormal creature 
who could read Latin and Greek or translate Italian plays. 

A young woman of that day woud not come up to our 
standard of efficient philanthropy. Her understanding 
of the duties of the rich to the poor was almsgiving; intel- 
ligent, organized charity was practically unknown. Her 
charities were kindly prompted by duty and sympathy. Her 
life was well ordered ; devoid of restlessness and great ambi- 
tions. Looking back to her from this breathless age, she 


seems an ideal creature, although it is plain to see that the 
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primary aim of education was to teach deportment rather than 
to acquire knowledge ; a secondary aim of making notable 


housewives and good wives and mothers was included in . 


its scope. What have we in our day substituted for this 
system which we may call more satisfactory and which is 
more sure to “ educe the better qualities of the character” ? 
In the place of the old schools of deportment we have 
now great colleges, factories of knowledge. In the place 
of the few phenomenal women who could spell, we have 
thousands of women who can spell in five or six languages. 
In the place of the old-time kindly almsgiving or the 
shrinking philanthropy of Mary Carpenter, whose idea of 
the womanly sphere retarded her life-work until she was 
forty-five, we now have great organized charitable associa- 
tions and an army of young women with silver crosses 
hanging from their buttonholes, going fearlessly about the 
city byways to perform missions to the poor. Yes, un- 
doubtedly, the girl of the present day has much that her 
elder sister lacked ; she has acquired confidence, knowl- 
edge, opportunity: but where is “ the good air,” the digni- 
fied deportment, the grace, the repose which gave a charm 
and power to women in the last age, and which was the 
aim and result of their education? Plainly these graces 
have vanished with the women who wore them, while now, 
from the little child in the lowest grade of our schools, 
public or private, up to many of the graduates of our 
colleges, good manners are conspicuously absent, and any 
one who has the misfortune to live in a college town, 
exposed to the browbeating of the sophomores and the 
snubs of the seniors, will have frequent occasion to sigh 
for the days when knowledge was not the fashion, and is, 
furthermore, led to wonder if knowledge is to be obtained 
only at the expense of good breeding. One is tempted to 
go further still, and, by a slight paraphrase of the Scriptures, 
say, ‘‘ Though the young women of the present day have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge, and though they have faith (in themselves) so 
that they could remove mountains, and have not good 
manners, they are become as sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbals.”’ 

Must we not admit, then, that the aim of education in 
this age is primarily to acquire knowledge, rather than, as 
formerly, to acquire “a good air”? that it is more purely 
“instruction cultivating the powers of the mind”? Is 
there no way to secure both results? May not the “good 
air” so prized by our ancestors accompany the much 
learning so valued to-day? Is the decadence,of manners 
in our young women the result of too much knowledge? 
Here is the statement of an English Commissioner of 
Education ; he says: “ It happens that the finest manners 
I ever saw among young people—the most perfect self- 
possession, modesty, and freedom from affectation— were in 
a class of girls who were brought up to me to demonstrate a 
problem in Euclid. It would be a strange commentary on 
our present system of education if it could be proved that 
the studies which are supposed to elevate and refine men 
had an opposite effect upon the other sex. But, though 
unproved and probably grossly untrue, there are many who 
believe it.” There are, indeed, many who believe it. But 
if we aim to bring up our daughters in a judicious mingling 
of the old school of manners and the new school of knowl- 
edge, they may yet prove it tobe untrue. Equipped with 
morals, manners, knowledge, purpose, they need never be the 
“ sexless intelligence ” which Mr. Richard Grant White pre- 
dicted they would become, but should continue to fulfill 
Mr. Emerson’s higher ideal, who said, “ I have thought it 
a sufficient definition of civilization to say it is the influ- 
ence of good women.” 


A fair that might be termed an industrial fair was 
recently held in London. It was under the patronage of 
society women who were furthering the interests of the Asso- 
ciation for Developing Cotter Work. The goods offered 
were all the hand-work in wool and linen of the Shetland, 
Ayrshire, and Inverness people. It is said they were of 
superior workmanship. 
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Unbroken Influence 


A book has lately been published which well deserves 
the attention of every girl of studious mind. Americans 
are lovers of the dramatic and of the striking, and it is 
only the rare natures that are won by steady, persistent 
effort toward a definite end. Not only do Americans 
hurry in all that they do, but they think success means 
quick acquisition. The man or woman who takes fifty 
years to make a reputation, though that reputation may be 
more lasting and must be built on a surer foundation than 
that of the success acquired at twenty-five or thirty years of 
age, is to the American spirit less successful than the one 
who attracts public notice at the earlier period. The 
book referred to is entitled “The Dramatic Action and 
Motive of ‘ King John,’” and is prefaced by a sketch of 
Miss Clara French, the writer, by her friend Miss Vida D. 
Scudder. 

Miss French was a daughter of the educator John H. 
French, LL.D., and at the time of her death, at twenty-five 
years of age, she was a teacher in Wellesley College. 
Probably nothing shows the calm, quiet determination of 
Miss French’s life better than the fact that this position, 
which to many girls would seem the end of education, was 
to her the beginning of her vocation. Extracts are given 
from Miss French’s letters which cannot fail to be helpful to 
every student. Writing of her first morning as an inmate 
of the college, she says: “I remember wondering what 
my life there would be, and thinking all the vague thoughts 
that come into one’s mind at such atime. How far away 
it all seems now! If there is any one thing above all 
others for which I am, I trust, truly and humbly grateful, 
it is that that September morning found me where it did. 
That all our plans were guided as they were gives me new 
hope and strength, for whatever sadness has come to me 
I can only be thankful, for with it has come a sweetness, 
a seriousness, that probably could not have come in any 
other way.” Later she wrote: “ You would have liked 
the clouds that I watched this morning as I was dressing 
forchurch. They were dazzlingly white—the nearest ones ; 
they moved very fast, and they curled a little piece of 
themselves back every little way to show the delicate 
clouds that had tried to keep up but had only drawn them- 
selves out into fine transparent bands, and back of all was 
blue, very clear, but softened.” And again: “Do not 
make yourself think. If you feel that you ought to spur 
yourself into some thought, choose that of the upper strata. 
There is plenty of that of which you have not even taken 
the dip, and you'll find that it will have its own economic 
and industrial value. Let the metamorphic rock alone, 
except to be strengthened by knowing that it is under 
everything. And, of all things, don’t bore through into the 
molten interior.” 

A sophomore, writing of Miss French, says: “She 
seemed to me to stand for the best that the term college 
woman may mean—self-controlled and strong and wise ; 
not ignorant of the world and its every-day affairs because 
of her love for higher things, not impatient of it or dis- 
couraged by it, but serene in her belief that everything will 
be right, and strong in her power to bring that right about.” 
A sentence in a letter of Miss French’s is one which every 
woman should take to herself: “It is not in exaltation 
but in equilibrium that strength lies.” Miss French said : 
* A soul, a life, is to me greater than a formula. The vital 
truths of existence, I think, are comparatively few, and do 
not depend upon constant complicated intellectual proc- 
esses. As much beyond the fundamental truths as we can 
get, by all means, but these first ; and these, with most of 
us, I fancy, are hardly realized even when reduced to 
syllogism. You spell truth with a capital, and make of it 
an independent existence tosbe sought for and absorbed ; 
but, unless truth is God, what can it do for man? It is 
only a personality that can touch a personality. We are 
not yet perfect spirits ; we are desperately complex beings 
hampered by the God-given trinity of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. To help the world we must take it as we 
find it, and we find men and women with trivial perplex- 
ities and interests ready and longing for the life which is 
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of God, but not to be led to it nor kept in it by an abstruse 
formula.” 

The writer of this memorial sketch has placed every 
reader under obligations to her for giving to the world this 
glimpse of a wonderfully developed and strong life that 
closed just at the threshold of promise. 

It would not be right to close this sketch without saying 
that to Miss French and Miss Scudder Americans owe the 
College Settlement idea in America. While students at 
Girton, the establishment of Oxford House and Toynbee 
Hall attracted their attention, and the College Settlement 
is an outcome from the minds of these young girls. Writing 
on tiiis subject, Miss French says : “ I am coming to think 
that to reach the people who are, in some senses, below 
you, you must touch them first on their own plane, show 
that you are interested in the things—trivial though they 
often are—that interest them; and then you can by 
degrees raise them to your own plane. This mounting a 
stage, stretching down a hand to some one on the ground, 
and expecting that person to keep pace with you as you 
run along, is not practical; it is too much of a strain om 
the other person’s muscles.” 

How true this is only those know who understand what 
the platform methods result in. 

The essay which is the ground of this volume shows 
the intellectual quality of Miss French’s mind. But more 
than this is the revelation of character in her letters and 
in those of her friends. 


Club Life 


Club life develops in many lines; one of the most recent 
and interesting is the lunch club. A number of gentle 
men doing business in the same neighborhood, or drawn 
together by common tastes, form a club. These clubs are 
run on the co-operative principle ; either arrangements are 
made at a restaurant which offers the menu and price that 
meet the wishes of the club members, or a private roon» 
and service at so much a year are secured. The lunch 
hour is usually from twelve to two, and a member suits 
his time and convenience in lunching. There is a pres 
dent and treasurer. Most of these clubs develop a cer- 
tain social life. ‘Their membership ranges from that of 
the little club numbering five, that meets in a restaurant, 
to the down-town association where fifteen hundred men 
lunch in a day. In most of these clubs the same cond? 
tions of membership prevail that hold in purely sociaP 
clubs like the Union League. 

It is one of the features of American civilization that 
imitation is aforce. This idea of co-operating to secure a 
degree of privacy and comfort during luncheon has filtered 
its way through until it is used in cellars. All over the 
city of New York where large buildings are being erected, 
portable engines are placed to hoist building materials 
from the street level. The laborers in these buildings will 
club together and buy a steak, which is broiled in the 
furnace of the boiler and eaten with every evidence of 
keen enjoyment, many of the men saying it is the only 
meat they get that they relish. With pride one of the 
Italians, a member of one of these cellar dining clubs, 
said, ‘‘ Better many times than beer, and cost two cents 
more.” That is, the steak cost each man sevencents. It 
is slowly being forced upon our attention that the best 
artillery to use against evil is good food; that much that 
we call sin is due to an empty stomach, and that empty 
stomachs are not always due to empty pocketbooks. 
Many men with bank accounts, who have the support of 
social position, substitute alcohol for food, in the belief 
that they cannot control the time to eat a luncheon. A 
wise man who knows the world, and seeks to make it 
better, said recently, in discussing this evil of American 
life, “‘I believe the day will come when no liquor will be 
sold except to a person sitting at a fable. The curse of 
the present day is standing at the bar to drink. If a man 
could not get a drink except as he ordered something to 
eat with it, were it only a cracker, the drink habit would 
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be reduced at once.” The dining or luncheon club isa 
protection against this danger of substituting alcohol for 
food. For it offers opportunity for the transaction of bus- 
iness, it gives opportunity for social life, and it also gives 
the rest of mind that means increased vigor for the balance 


of the day. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


Financial Report 


A Priead, Waterbury, Comm. 5 00 
A Teacher, New London, Conn.............sccecececceeseeeeees 5 00 
iLend-a- Hand Club of First Cong. Church of Portland, Conn... 6 30 


A Stationery Idea 


If calling could only be done in the morning, how many 
‘bright ideas that are never born would have life! By after- 
moon the thousand details of the housekeeper’s or the 
student’s life have exhausted vitality, and the outside world 
‘gets only the dregs. 

It was a beautiful room, filled with works of art, in which 
‘twoor three ladies chanced to meet one sunny morning last 
‘winter. The subject of stationery came up. One of the 
ladies present was discussing the letter-head which she 
wished used on her stationery both for her city and country 
house. Some one spoke of the money which would be 
saved if people would use plain stationery'and make 
up their minds to write their addresses on their letters. 
“No, nothing would be saved, because you would lose the 
time taken in writing your address, or you would forget it 
mine times out of every ten, and would get a reputation 
for being both careless and stupid. The thing to do is to 
spend the money and have your address engraved.” 

The hostess, whose reputation for common sense among 
her friends is at a high mark, said: “I have an idea. I am 
going to order my stationery, but one thousand sheets I am 
going to order without the heading.” 

“‘ How perfectly absurd !” came simultaneously from the 
listeners. 

“I¢ is not absurd at all. It is absurd to write your 
address twice in a letter. Isn’t that what you do when you 
usé more than one sheet with engraved address? I 
insist upon it, one-half of my stationery shall be ordered 
without the heading, and when it is necessary for me to 
use two sheets, I shall have one that is blank.” Looks of 
admiration met her glance, and one of the hearers said, 
with a sigh of self-depreciation : 

“‘Qh, you always have such lots of horse sense! Who 
but you would have thought of that? It certainly looks a 
great deal better.” 


‘The New England Kitchen has passed the experimental 
stage. Its benefits should be shared by many who do not 
classify themselves in the social stratum we call “ poor.” 
Waste of food materials and ignorance of the nutritive quali- 
ties of food are not confined to any social stratum. The mill- 
ionaire tickles his palate at the expense of blood and muscle, 
and finds it out when he begins to support adoctor. The 
poor mar knows hunger with a full stomach, and satisfies 
his cravings with beer. A new era is dawning for the 
“nation of one gravy,” where science, which has so enlarged 
its opportunities, devotes itself to finding the maximum of 
strength in the minimum of cost of foods. 
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His Great Idea 


A Story in Two Parts—II. 
By John Preston True 


Al Blaisdell whistled into Jimmie Wyant’s yard, down 
the gravelly walk, and up the slope to the massive porch, 
where he dismounted from his wheel with a bound. 

“Say, Jimmie, will you lend me your printing-press ?” 

“Why, hullo! where did you drop from, Al?” and a 


tousled head looked lazily up from a hammock and a ; 


“Henty” book, preliminary to the cautious question, 
What for ?” 

“Oh, I want to print something,” came the equally 
cautious reply, and the twain grinned broadly, sympa- 
thizingly, at one another. 

“Well, ’tain’t in running order,” said Jimmie, slowly; 
then, brightening up, “ You may take it, I guess, if you'll 
fix it up.” 

“‘What’s the matter with it ?” 

Al Blaisdell was too good a “‘ business man” to commit 
himself to an unknown undertaking. 

“Dunno. Don’t work well, that’s all. Come ia an’ 
try it.” 

Al locked his wheel, to prevent a runaway, and went 
in, finding nothing in particular the matter with the press 
save its owner's laziness and disinclination to clean up 
after using; so he called for cloths, wash-leather, and a 
screw-driver, and threw off his coat with an energy which 
made Jimmie fairly shiver. In a few minutes the machine 
was in working order and shining as it had not done since 
it had been in Jim's possession. It was rather bulky, but 
Al successfully lashed it to his handle-bar and rode con- 
tentedly homeward, “ revolving many things” besides his 
wheels and pedals. It was late when he reached home, 
for it was fully twenty miles to the cottage where he 
now lived, and supper was waiting for him. He was so 
absorbed in his plan, however, that it might have been 
sawdust pudding for aught he knew—a fact which speaks 
volumes for his abstraction. 

But ‘already in his mind he heard the clank of the press, 
and presently it was audible in reality; on through the 
twilight of evening and far into the night it clanked away, 
ejecting white things into a basket by the light of the full 
moon. Two days afterward, as Mrs. Edward Brazer was 
at breakfast, a neat envelope was handed her by the trim 
servant, which she opened, examined with mild interest, 
and handed over to her husband. The latter looked, and 
laughed outright. It contained a card, with a handy little 
calendar on one side, and on the other— 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPRESS 


(AL BLAISDELL, OWNER ) 


Goes to the City Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
to Execute Shopping Orders. 


, Tuesdays and Thursdays, trips to order will be 
made to any place within 20 miles of Newtown. 
Charges moderate. Permission to cali regularly for 
orders is requested by 

At 17 Heth St., Newtown. 


“ So he has really done it!” and the senior partner of 
Brazer & Plumb helped himself to a potato, oblivious of 
the fact that he already had one fresh laid on his plate. 

“Oh, it is something that you know about?” 

“ Yes, my dear, and if you have any small commissions, 
such as I am in the habit of forgetting for you, I advise 
you to give him atrial. He hasn’t so much on his mind 
as I have.” 

“Why, I did want some silk skeins matched, and some 
samples of dress patterns,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“Good! Drop him a postal and ask him to call,” and the 
Honorable Edward congratulated himself heartily over this 
outlet of escape from what he had yielded to in the past 
as inevitable misery. 

Various other dialogues of somewhat similar import 
took place at several dozen breakfast-tables on that event- 
ful morning, and in quite a number of them the ending 
was the same—viz, the writing of a postal. Al Blaisdell 
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looked them over that evening with a feeling of mingled 
exultation and dismay. That sheaf of cards betokened a 
deal of business, and he wondered if it was-not more than 
he could carry. Nevertheless, Mrs. Brazer was called to 
the door on Friday morning to find a curly-haired, bright- 
eyed lad in a neat, beautifully clean cycling uniform, with a 
rose at his buttonhole. He stood there, cap in hand, 
respectfully, and silently handed her her own postal. At 
the curbstone, before the gate, stood a bicycle with a 
strong, covered wicker basket strapped to the handle-bar, 
and she instantly understood the amusement of her hus- 
band at his own suggestion. However, she recovered her 
self-possession and asked him to come in—which he 
declined, as “his horse needed watching,” with a merry 
twinkle of the eye, that established a bond of sympathy 
with her own state of mind; carefully stowed the sample 
threads in a little envelope and in a pocketbook; as 
carefully jotted down in a note-book the details of her order, 
handed her a little card containing a tariff of charges, 
checked at her particular one, and, with the briefest possi- 
ble pause to give opportunity for any change of mind, 
replaced his cap with boyish grace and turned away. In 
a few seconds he was in the saddle and the noiseless 
wheel was making the road smoke beneath it rods and rods 
away toward the house of the next patron. This was Al's 
great plan. He had been in the city with his mother many 
a time, and for her not a few times. He had already 
learned the stores where only good things could be had, 
but high priced, and others where as good at lower price 
could be bought if you were wise enough to distinguish the 
quality, as well as those where both price and quality were 
alike low. A line from Mr. Brazer had obtained stabling 
facilities for his wheel in the storeroom of a wool ware- 
house where a hook in the ceiling, fifty cents’ worth of iron 
double blocks—pulleys—and as much more of small rope 
enabled him to haul it up single-handed high out of harm’s 
way. The rest was simply a matter of endurance and 
business tact. 

New brooms sweep clean. That first batch of postals 
reaped a harvest of “‘ quarters,” and on his third trip in, 
Al promptly started for Brazer & Plumb’s, and demanded 
his note, which he had called to take up. With debts 
all paid and a prosperous business, no wonder he whistled 
joyously. 

Of course his carrying capacity was limited, but large 
packages were sent out by local expresses. It was as a 
buyer that he meant to be most valuable. Of course he 
made mistakes, as all of us do; but he was so genuinely 
sorry for them, and so eager to do all that could be done 
in reparation, that the injured party felt disarmed before 
anger had time to rise ; while his intense attention to the 
— in hand made errors, after all was said, astonishingly 
ew. 

The summer ran on apace, and September came. So, 

too, came the dividends, relieving Al of the necessity of 
his express business, for the earnings had indeed been an 
all-important matter to his mother. He was as brown 
as a berry and as wiry as a weasel from the constant exer- 
cise. 
“ I’m very, very proud of you, Albert. I want you to 
grow up to be just such a man as your father was—one to 
be trusted in everything |!’ and the faded brown eyes above 
looked down into the bright brown eyes below brimming 
with love and happiness. 

They were sitting in the porch watching the sun go down 
behind a yellow sky that night of one of the off days. Al 
Blaisdell was quite as proud of his mother as she could 
possibly be of him, and these evening chats, when the work 
was done, he looked forward to all throughthe day. They 
were such capital comrades, these two! He kept her in 
touch with the outside world, which she interpreted back to 
him in a way that showed him how to read for himself 
the history of to-day, and its bearings on what happened 
during the weeks of yesterdays, with a shrewd guess as to 
its influence on the infinity of to-morrows. 

Some one came hurriedly up the lane. It was Mr. Brazer, 
looking troubled and anxious. 

“* Mrs. Blaisdell,” he said at once, “could Albert ride 
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over to Erlham for me to-night, to carry aletter to Plumb? 
It is a most important matter, and the storm last night has 
wrecked all the wires. I can arrange for him to stay there 
all night and come back inthe morning. I would go myself, 
but I cannot get away, and mus¢ send some one whom I 
can trust.” 

Mrs. Blaisdell hesitated, but Al was on his feet in an 
instant. 

“T am ready now, sir; never mind about the other letter. 
I shall come back to-night.” 

But—” 

‘IT must. I have my trips to make to-morrow,” and he 
held out his hand for the document. As he whirled out 
of the lane into the street going west the yellow sun glared 
at him in wrathful surprise for a second, and then ducked 
suddenly out of sight, while back of him the wind came 
scurrying, quartering, from the northeast, with a chill tang 
to it that made him plunge ahead the faster. 

The wind was rising, a fact of which Al was speedily 
conscious before he had gone a mile. It was at his back, 
however, and as he rose to the brows of the swells in the 
road it seemed to sweep under him as though to lift him 
from the saddle, and again and again, as he plunged for- 
ward for a coast down the inclines, he found it necessary 
not only to clap on the brake, but also to press his foot 
hard on the forward tire to keep by the friction a safe con- 


trol. With such an aid it was no wonder that he made the 
fifteen miles in a little over an hour. Mr. Plumb was not 
at home! 


Mrs. Plumb thought he might be at some one of half a 
dozen places, and Al lit his lantern in the shelter of the 
hedge and started out to find him. 


How the wind roared back in Newtown! How it raged 
through the gaunt elms and tore away the last few rem- 
nants of leaves remaining, and made the bare limbs creak 
dismally one against the other, until they shrieked louder 
than the gale! Nowand then there came a crash, as some 
limb failed to stand the strain and thundered to the ground. 
September gales are fatal things with which to search out 
weak spots before the coming of winter. 

Mrs. Blaisdell sat alone in the little cottage, looking out 
with burning eyes into the storm, repeating to herself 
softly, as though it were a charm to ward off evil, “ It 
was his duty—his duty !” 

Up in the Brazer mansion there was no such consolation. 
Eight, nine, ten o’clock rang in solemn chimes from the 
cathedral timepiece on the sculptured mantel, and, with 
each lengthening minute added to time past, the master 
of the house paced the floor of the glass-inclosed piazza 
with added impulse, and the furrows between his eyes 
grew deeper, and the deeper grew the bitterness of his 
regrets. ‘Why could he not have let the business wait 
until the morrow ?”—such was the burden of his song. 

Suddenly, far down the road to the west, a spark flashed 
for a second and vanished. The senior partner caught his 
breath. There was a hollow just this side of that ridge! 
Again it leaped into vision, and seemed a little larger than 
before. It had a tremulous motion, dancing like a will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

Regardless of dignity, the senior partner grabbed his hat 
and jammed it on his head. As he opened the door, the 
fierce gust of wind that smote him fairly took away his 
breath as he plunged out through it and down to the fork 
in the road. The light was nearer now, though advancing 
at a snail’s pace. Step by step it came, until at last there 
could be no mistake about it. It was Al. A fiercer burst 
of wind than ever howled down the street, and the light 
came to a dead stand, wavered, toppled, and the rider 
dropped to his feet, barely in time to avoid a fall, and stood 
with bowed head waitiag for a lull. As he raised his head 
again indomitably and plodded onward, pushing his wheel 
against the wind, a big form loomed up in the night before 
him, and some one grasped his hand with a grasp of 
hearty thankfulness. 


The senior partner of Brazer & Plumb stood at Mrs. 
Blaisdell’s door. The sun was shining as brightly and 
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peacefully as though there had never been a storm since 
Adam’s day. The senior partner had but a word to say, 
and that was to the point. 

“Mrs. Blaisdell, I presume Albert will be at school this 
winter. If there is any trouble about funds, I rely on you 
to let me know, for when he is ready to enter business 
I want the refusal of him. Remember, I must have him 
with Brazer & Plumb.” 


Indian Boys and Girls 
By Alice T. Bartram 


At six years of age Indian boys are employed to herd 
the ponies. In time of peace they are absent from the 
“tepee ” from early morning until late at night in charge 
of several hundred horses. 

Every boy some way obtains a lasso, or “‘riata.”’ When 
herding, they lasso horse after horse, mount and ride him 
bareback at a furious speed, performing wonderful feats of 
daring and skill. 

Horse-racing is a daily amusement, combined with bet- 
ting. The little Indian has pockets or bags, made of elk- 
skin, hanging from his belt after the fashion of a lady’s 
chatelaine. In these are to be found knives, strings, nails, 
pieces of glass, stones, buttons, fish-hooks, and countless 
odds and ends. All these treasures, together with the 
bow, arrows, and lasso, are the stakes in the horse-race, 
and change owners many times a day. If a poor boy 
loses, his father beats him severely because he has not 
been shrewd. A chief always keeps a strict account of his 
son’s bets. 

Baseball is a favorite sport, but for some reason is not 
played well. A little Indian will stumble awkwardly 
through a game, and a few hours later run a foot-race with 
the utmost grace. 

During the winter an Indian camp is given up to idle- 
ness in its worst form. 

The only occupation of the boy then is making horse-hair 
ropes, and this he need not do unless he wishes. These 
ropes are round, elastic, and very strong, and are used for 
bridles and the tortures of the “medicine lodge.” The 
making of them resembles the knitting with worsted over 
pins placed on a cork, so familiar to school-boys. From the 
Mexicans the Indians have learned every game of chance, 
Each little brave owns a pack of cards, and, seated on a 
blanket which serves for table and chairs, he passes many 
an entire day gambling with his friends. Of course he 
cheats, and if he is found out he is severely pounded by his 
father; if he is not detected, his entire family applaud 
and reward him. 

When a boy is twelve, he is a man in his own and his 
father’s estimation, and seeks admission to the council 
lodge. With a large party of his friends he starts from 
his home to win the right to be called achief. The tepees 
and herds of neighboring tribes suffer from their raids. 

When they return from the war-path the boys rush shout- 
ing into the village, relating their exploits. The head chief 
listens to their story, and, if the boy has done well, pro- 
claims, in the principal lodge, that “this boy,” calling him 
by name, “is now a dog soldier, and as such can sit in the 

councils of the tribe.” 

On the hunt or war-path the little Indian wears nothing 
except his paint and a girdle of skin around his waist 
reaching to his knees. In the “ medicine lodge” and the 
tribe festivals he appears in all the finery his family can 
afford. The son of a chief wears a suit of elkskin trimmed 
with elk teeth. This dress is very costly, as an elk tooth 
among the plains tribes is equivalent to one dollar. His 
leggins are sometimes trimmed with a fringe of human 
hair. From his belt hang many ornaments made of skin 
covered with gayly colored beads. Fringes of soft elkskin 
tipped with tin hang from them. Around his throat is a 
necklace of blue, black, white, and purple beads, from 
which hangs his razor, a piece of folded tin, to be used 
after the manner of tweezers. When an Indian boy visits 
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a military post, he feels compelled to dress “ white chief 
fashion.” He begs, borrows, or steals all of Uncle Sam’s 
gilt that he can. From the post-trader he obtains a gray 
flannel shirt, and then, like a hungry eagle, hovers over the 
“ dump pile,” searching for some discarded bit of military 
finery. The soldiers often give him some old clothes in 
exchange for a skin, or simply for the amusement of 
“rigging him out,” as they say. 

In these days Indian boys are not as strong as their 
fathers were at the same age. They are starving most of 
the time, and near reservations and towns are exposed to 
measles and scarlet fever, from which disease they suffer 
awfully. 

When an Indian girl is six years old, her play-time is 
over; she must now go to work. At first she helps her 
mother about the making and mending of the family cloth- 
ing and the household tasks. On a march she cuts the 
wood, builds the fire, and cares for the horses. When 
there are but few ponies she walks, bearing the burdens 
which are too heavy for her brother and father to carry. 
All the bead-work sold by the family is made by her. 
When an animal is shot, she helps her mother take off 
the skin, cut up the flesh, and divide it into meat for 
present use and for Indian bread. Then she must tan 
and dress the skin, and dry and jerk the meat for winter 
eating. 

In these days of starvation the chief has become a 
farmer. Thatis, he orders his wives and daughters to work 
in the fields. The little girl plows, sows, hoes, and reaps, 
while her brother is horse-racing and drinking. In winter, 


when it is too cold for him to go out, she must herd and 


care for the ponies. She can never go even to the fields 
alone, for that would be a great violation of Indian etiquette. 
An old woman, too feeble to work, takes charge of a num- 
ber of young girls, and under her protection they go from 
tepee to tepee in search of amusement. No matter how 
hard the day’s work has been, the evening is their own. 
Then they dance, or crowd together listening to the story- 
tellers of the tribe. They also play a game resembling 
“button, button, who has the button?” the fortunate 
guesser being rewarded by some article belonging to the 
player detected. In this way a girl adds to her store of 
trinkets, and becomes as great a gambler in her instincts 
as her brother. She never drinks, however, although her 
brother at fifteen is often a confirmed drunkard, and places 
the temptation before her. 

At twelve years of age the little squaw is often sold by 
her father, her price being paid in ponies and skins by 
her new owner. She seldom objects to being thus dis- 
posed of, for being an old maid is an awful disgrace in her 
eyes. Once married, she is a slave, and may be sold or 
killed just as her husband fancies. 

In spite of her hard life she is light-hearted and merry, 
needing only half a chance to make a noble woman. 


* 


Overcoming Difficulties 


Down in Maine is a farmer who was separated from 
some of his customers by an unbridged stream. Here was 
a difficulty that is only paralleled by the conundrum of the 
jackass and the load of hay. This farmer did not parallel 
the answer to that conundrum. He built a flat wagon that 
resembled a float on small wheels. He trained a bull to 
draw this wagon in a harness that is principally a ring 
through the nose, by which the bull is guided by a use of 
reins. When the stream is reached, the farmer, keeping his 
seat in his cart, drives into the water; as soon as the bull 
goes beyond his depth he swims, pulling the cart after him, 
walks as soon as he can touch bottom, and comes ashore 
after apparently enjoying his swim. 

The farmer makes his rounds, the peculiar wagon and 
horse being a first-class advertisement for him, and returns 
the = way he came. This trip is taken three times a 
week, 


Here is another proof that necessity is the mother of. 


invention. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
The Duty of Liberty’ 


By Lyman Abbott 
month man be with 'and est hey Gomme thee 
Psalms xxxii., 9. 

It is instructive to see how the commentators have 
puzzled over this verse. The difficulty is of the kind which 
often presents itself to Bible students: not that there is 
any difficulty in understanding what the writer means to 
say—that is plain enough; but the Bible student avowedly 
assumes that the Bible is infallible and unavowedly 
assumes that his theological system is infallible, and there- 
fore finds it necessary to reconcile what the Bible says 
with what his theological system says. And the difficulty 
of reconciling the utterances of the Bible with the utter- 
ances of a theological system, one avowedly and the other 
unavowedly assumed to be infallible, constitutes one of 
the chief difficulties in so-called Bible study. If we lay 
that difficulty aside, and come to this verse and take its 
apparent meaning, it is this: You are not to look for 
external control; you are to secure a power of control 
within yourselves. The mule and the horse cannot govern 
themselves ; they therefore must have a bit in their mouth 
and a bridle on their head. They must be bridled and 
controlled by some oneelse. But you have understanding, 
will, moral judgment, the power and responsibility of control- 
ling yourself. Do not let anybody else harness and drive 
you. 
this morning we will take the face of the text and not dis- 
count it. And you will observe, too, that the exhortation 
of this text is not against the people who are attempting to 
put bits and bridles into the mouths and on the heads of 
others. It is not addressed to the ecclesiastic or the 
king ; it does not say, Be not like those that put bits in 
the mouths and bridles on the heads of others, but, Be not 
like the mule and the horse, that have a bit in their mouth, 
and have a bridle put on to their head; be ye not like 
them: be unharnessed in your liberty. It is the Old 
Testament equivalent of Paul's exhortation, Stand fast 
oe in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you 

ee. 

Now, in America, politically we recognize, more or less 
fully, the principle of this text. As a Nation we do not 
propose that any one else shall bridle and bit us. We are 
going to control and govern ourselves. We have the 
Church without a bishop and the State without a king, as 
the old Puritan divine described it. It is true there are 
bishops in America, but the bishop in America is some- 
thing very different from the bishop in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Even the Roman Catholic bishop, and cer- 
tainly the Episcopal and the Methodist bishop, are the 
servants, not the rulers, of the people. We are not gov- 
erned—we are self-governed. At least we are trying this 
experiment, and, for good or for evil, we are going to try 
this experiment until we reach the result of wreck or 
welfare. Shall we abolish the hindrances and the obsta- 
cles to trade? Shall we make this Nation in its relation 
with the other nations of the world like the relations of 
one State with another State in the Confederation? Is 
that the direction in which National prosperity lies? Or 
is self-preservation, self-protection, self-development, the 
first duty of the Nation, and shal] we seek by a protective 
tariff to secure a promotion of our industries and a great 
home market? 1 am not going to discuss this question, 
and I hope that I have so stated it that from this simple 
statement you cannot tell which side I would take on the 
question. But the problem is a difficult one, and, difficult 
as it is, we are not going to leave it to some one else to 
settle for us. No one else is going to puta bit in our 
mouth and a bridle on our head and guide us. No Con- 


gress, no legislators, no statesmen, no eminent men—the 
people of this Nation are going to settle that difficult ques- 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported stenographicall 
Henry Winans, and revised by the author. eg " , y by 
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That, I say, lies on the face of this text, and I think ° 
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tion for themselves. They are unharnessed. What kind 
of a currency shall we have? Shall it be paper based on 
gold ? or based on silver? or based on both? or based on 
the credit of the Government? Shall it be issued by 
National banks? or by State banks? or by the Govern- 
ment itself? or partly in one way and partly in the other? 
This isa perplexing problem. But we shall not leave it to 
the bankers to decide. The Farmers’ Alliance and the 
Labor Union are going to have just as much share in deter- 
mining this question as the wisest and most experienced 
men in the realm. What shall we do with our liquor- 
saloons? Shall we prohibit them? Shall we regulate 
them? If we regulate them at all, how shall we regulate 
them? Or shall we take off all restrictions and give to 
the liquor traffic the same liberty as to other traffics? We 
are not submitting that question to temperance experts, 
nor to ministerial experts; it is to be settled by the great 
body of the Nation. The Nation is to determine these 
great questions for itself. We are an unharnessed people. 

Now, you may not believe in that, or you may only half 
believe in it, or, like myself, you may wholly believe in it. 
For my part, I do wholly and absolutely believe in it. I 
believe that the wisdom of fifty millions of people is greater 
than the wisdom of any one man. I have more faith in 
the plain people of the United States than in any rulers or 
leaders. I believe that the very errors of public opinion 
will mutually correct one another. I am a democrat of 
the democrats; or, if you prefer it, I am a republican of 
the republicans. For good or for evil, we are an unhar- 
nessed nation. The bits are out of our mouths, the bridles 
off our heads. 

This verse of ours, and not this verse alone, but many 
another verse in the Scriptures, I think, gives sanction 
to this principle as a profound religious principle. It is 
not merely a political principle for a democracy, it is a 
religious principle for each individual. It scarcely needs 
to be argued that, if it be true as a political principle for a 
community, it must be true as the principle for the individ- 
ual. If there is a power of self-control in fifty millions of 
people, it is because there is a power of self-control in 
each one of the fifty millions. If there is no power of 
understanding in the individual that enables him to guide 
himself, there is no power of understanding in ten indi- 
viduals that enables the ten to guide themselves, or in 
fifty that enables the fifty to guide themselves. If there is 
ne power of self-control in one, there is no power of self- 
control in the Nation. 

This text, therefore, is the enunciation of a profound 
principle for the government of the individual. You are 


not to allow some one else to put a bit in your mouth and 


a bridle on your head. God has conferred understanding 
upon you. You are to take the responsibilities, the obli- 
gations, and the duties of liberty. 

I want to speak this morning of three applications of this 
principle. 

In the first place, you are not to allow the Church to bit 
and to bridle you. There are a great many persons, in 
Protestant circles particularly, who condemn the Roman 
Catholic Church for what they call its spirit of despotism ; 
but the power of that Church lies, not in the despotic desire 
of a hierarchy to rule a great body of people, but in the 
desire of a great body of people to be ruled by a hierarchy. 
I have been astonished at the number of people in this 
United States who write letters to me asking me to be 
their priest. They come to me every week. They come 
to me almost every day of every week. Men who practi- 
cally say to me, Will you kindly put a bit in my mouth and 
bridle me; and I always say, No. They want to know of 
me, May I play cards? May I dance? May I go to the 
theater? May I raise hops? May I gather in my hay on 
Sunday? May I travel on Sunday? May I work for a rail- 
road corporation that works on Sunday? May I do this? 
may I do that? may L do the other? And if I would only 
assume the authority and take the responsibility, and say, 
Yes, do this, do that, and do the other, and I will give you 
absolution, they would be delighted. The one radical 
heresy in the Roman Catholic Church is that it lacks faith 
in man. It has plenty of faith in God, and it has a super- 
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abundant faith in the Church—that is, in ecclesiastics—but 
it has not faith in man. I have been reading recently the 
biographies of two great Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning. They were 
both of them originally Protestants. They both of them 
left the Protestant Church for the Roman Catholic Church, 
and they both left for the same reason. They wanted—I 
say it with all due respect to those two eminent ecclesias- 
tics—they wanted a bit in their mouth; and they got it. 
Cardinal Newman, littérateur, poet, philosopher, thinker, 
wished for a Church that had a dogmatic certitude; and 
Rome gave it to him. He says so in his biography— 
says it clearly, plainly, unmistakably. He was in a 
Church where there was debate, discussion, different opin- 
ions, controversy ; he wanted to get out of it, into a Church 
that would tell him what he was to believe and what 
he was to teach others. What he wanted was a Church 
that would give him a bit which he could put in his 
own mouth and then put in the mouths of others. Car- 
dinal Manning, when the English Government decided that 
a man might remain in the Church of England though he 
did not believe in baptismal regeneration, went out of the 
Church, because he wanted a church that would not allow 
liberty, would not allow a minister to preach in one pulpit 
who did believe in baptismal regeneration, and a minister to 
preach in another pulpit who did not believe in that. He 
wanted a Church that would put a bit in the mouth; and as 
he ascended by successive stages of preferment until he 
became the Cardinal of Great Britain, and the most potent 
Cardinal in Great Britain, he put the bits in the mouths of 
others. Hedidit beneficently. Hedidit witha largedesire 
for human welfare. But under his direction his provincial 
synod adopted a law that any ecclesiastic going to a theater 
did thereby disqualify himself, and could not come back to 
the priesthood except by being requalified. He tooka 
priest from one place and sent him as a commander-in-chief 
sends the subordinate officers on the field of battle. He 
did not do this for himself, he did it in the interest of the 
people; but he believed that a few men were to drive, and 
the mass of men were to be driven. That isthe philosophy 
of Ruskin and the philosophy of Carlyle. A few heroes 
to govern ; that their right and duty ; and the right and duty 
of the great mass of people to be governed. And that is 
the philosophy of ecclesiasticism. And it is not confined 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The problem to day that 
our Presbyterian friends are wrestling with is , precisely 
this same question. It is the question whether the Church 
shall put a bit in the mouth and a bridle on the head of 
the preacher; or whether there is in each individual 
preacher and in each individual Christian the right and the 
power of self-instruction and self-control. At the heart of 
it, it is this: Is the creed something that men must believe, 
or is it a statement of something that men ave believed 
and dv believe? I exhort you not to let any man put a bit 
in your mouth or a bridle on your head. And it does not 
- make any difference whether it is a conservative bit ora 
radical bit; it does not make any difference whether it is 
one man’s bit or another man’s bit. You must do your 
own thinking. The minister may guide you in your think- 
ing, but you must take no man—priest, presbyter, deacon, 
cardinal, Sunday-school teacher, preacher, or any one else— 
to do your thinking for you and determine what is truth 
and what is duty. 

You are not, in the second place, to take the Bible as a 
bit for your mouth and a bridle for your head. Men ask, 
If you deny that the Bible is infallible and inerrant, what 
are you going to do? How are you going to tell what is 
infallible and what is fallible? How are you going to tell 
what is true and what is false, what we may follow and 
what we must not follow? In other words, if you take 
away the belief in the Bible as an infallible book, what 
shall we do for an infallible authority? Get along without 
one! There once was a sect of Christians in England—I 
do not know whether they still exist or not—who held to 
this bit-and-bridle theory of the Bible very consistently. 
Their doctrine was that, when a man was perplexed, he was 
to pray first, and then, when he prayed, he was to open the 
Bible, and whatever text he lighted upon, that was to tell 
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him what he was to do; and you can imagine some very 
humorous results followed from that bit-and-bridle theory 
of the Bible. The Bible is not given in order to control, 
it is given in order to teach you how to control yourself. 
It is not given to tell you what you must do, it is given to 
make such a man or woman of you that you can tell for 
yourself what you must do. You have seen the blind 
beggar on the street with a little dog running before 
and leading him. There are people who think the Bible 
is like the dog to a blind beggar. They are to stay blind, 
and the Bible is to lead them. Notatall, The Bible 
comes as Christ came, puts his hands on your eyes, opens 
them, and says, Look for yourselves. That is the Bible. 


“My son, if thou wilt receive my words and hide my — 


commandments with thee, so that thou incline thine ear 
unto wisdom and apply thine heart to understanding.” 
You are not, then, to receive the word in lieu of wis 
dom, you are not to take the commandments in the 
place of understanding. If you will take my word and 


my commandments in the right way, they will develop — 


your own understanding and your own wisdom—this is 
the promise. Again: “ Yea, if thou criest for knowledge 
and liftest up thy voice for understanding, if thou seekest 
her as silver and searchest for her as for hid treasures, 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find 
the knowledge of God.” .The Bible is not a coin, a gold 
piece minted and stamped. It is a mine, and you must 
pick the gold out for yourself. Every man must gather 
his own gold. The Bible is not the bread of life. It 
is wheat. You have to grind and bolt and mix and 
knead and bake it before you are ready to eat it. And 
you must do these things, because it is the very process of 
gathering and grinding and bolting and kneading and 
baking that makes thefood. The object of the Bible is to 
make manhood. God has not given infallibility to the sons 
of men, he has given them something better. He has given 
them that which develops understanding and judgment and 
moral character. This is the end of the Bible, as this is 
the end of the Church. Not to keep you from errors. 
We learn truth by doubting. We learn wisdom by mistake. 
We come to judgment by exercising judgment. Blunders 
are the path of wisdom. And the declaration is explicit 
and unmistakable, Not every man that never goes wrong, 
not every man that makes no mistake, is uncondemned. 
There is no condemnation to them that follow after the 
things of the Spirit. We are judged, not by what we are 
to-day, but by what we are trying to be. The Bible is not 
a book of rules to tell a man what he should do. It isan 
inspiration to understanding. May I play cards? It will 
not tell you. May I dance? It will not tell you. Shall I 
join the Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, or Methodists, or 
Baptists? It does not answer. It is not a book of specific 
answers to specific questions. It is not a book of casuistry, 
it is a book of principles, and even more than a book 
of principles it is a book of spirit. There are two things 
that stand in the way of our own judgment. One is igno- 
rance. That is a little obstacle. The other is selfishness 
and pride and vanity and moral obtuseness. That is a 
great obstacle. I have sat on my porch at Cornwall and 
looked on the river, two hundred and ten feet below, cov- 
ered over with a dense fog, but above me the sun was 
shining and the sky was blue. The Bible takes a man up 
out of the valley, up on to the mountain-side, up above the 
fog, and says, Look for yourself. The Bible puts into man 
the spirit of truth, of life, of hope, and in the atmospheric 
spirit of hope and faith and love he sees‘the truth and 
learns it. 

Then there is one other form in which men seek to bit 
and bridle themselves. They are not bitted by the Church, 
they are not bitted and bridled by the Bible, but they think 
they can be bitted and bridled by God himself. They will 
not yield to pontifical or papal or ecclesiastical authority. 
They do not yield to a verbal and literal rendition of the 
Scripture. But they fancy that they can carry every prob- 
lem of their life to God and get a direct answer from God 
in reply ; and so they will tell you, God told me to do this, 
God told me to say that. They become in their imagina- 
tion simply harnessed creatures, driven, bitted, bridled by 
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God. Now, not even God will bit and bridle one of his 
creatures, “ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” God does 
not promise to give you immunity from error. He does 
not promise to give you exemption from mistake. He 
does not promise to give you an infallibility either through 
Church or through Bible or through his personal Spirit. 
What he promises is this: I will give you strength, I will 
give you wisdom, I will give you understanding, I will give 
you knowledge, I will give you grace, I will make a man 
of you, that, in the use of your understanding, your judg- 
ment, your knowledge, your grace, your strength, you may 
fulfill the diviné will and attain unto the divine life. 

There is a sense in which every Christian should desire 
to be emptied of self that he may be filled with God. If 
by emptied of self he means emptied of selfishness, emptied 
of self-consciousness, emptied of ambition, emptied of self- 
greed, emptied of self-acquisition—yes! But he should be 
emptied of this self that he may be filled with a higher 
and a better and a nobler and a diviner self. It is not an 
empty man that God fills, but a full man. And when God 
comes into the soul, and takes possession of the soul, it is 
not that he may drive the understanding out and the intel- 
ligence out and the will out and the independence out, but 
that he may make the intelligence and the wisdom and the 
independence stronger than they were before. There are 
some fathers and mothers in this close of the nineteenth 
century who think it is a wise thing to try to break the 
will of a child. It is the cruelest thing a man ever did. 
The grandest thing in man is his will. It is the one 
thing that makes him a man, that makes himahero. God 


Almighty does not break will. God is no despot; but God . 


is, by the experience and education of life, building up a 
kingdom of liberty, a kingdom that is made of individuals, 
a kingdom of men and women with judgment, with under- 
standing, with reason, with will, with independent person- 


ality. 


A Temperance Lesson’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


I should not myself have selected the eleventh chapter 


of Corinthians for a temperance lesson. I should have | 


preferred to draw from that scripture lessons concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, its significance, its value, and the real 
method of its observance. But, as it is safe to assume 
that most Sunday-school teachers, at all events, will seek 
to deduce from this scripture lessons appropriate for a 
temperance Sunday, I yield my judgment to that of the 
organizers of this series of lessons, and seek myself to 
suggest from the scriptures selected some thoughts re- 
specting the temperance question. 


It is not within the province of these papers to discuss 
debatable questions in exegesis. It must suffice to say 
that the word “ drunken ” in verse 21 is, in my judgment, 
a correct translation of the original; that in the primitive 
Church the Lord's Supper was celebrated with fermented 
wine, as in the Jewish Church the Passover was celebrated 
with fermented wine; that no other than fermented wine 
was known among the ancients, except the wine fresh 
from the grape before the fermentation had taken place, 
like our own “new cider;” that the wine which Christ 
made at Cana of Galilee was fermented wine, as was the 
wine which he took with his disciples at the Last Supper ; 
and that what Paul here condemns is turning the Lord’s 
Supper into a feast to which men went to satisfy their 
appetites— because they were hungry—and to indulge their 
appetites, drinking until they were inebriated. 


Neither prohibition nor total abstinence can be de- 
manded of all men on the ground of statutory enact- 
ment in the Bible. The Scripture does not prohibit the 


' Sunday-School Lesson for September 25, 1892.—1 Corinthians xi., 20-24. 
Quarterly Temperance Lesson. 
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use of alcoholic liquors. It rather assumes that use as 
common and as legitimate, and guards men against the 
abuse of it. 

There are two grounds upon which the duty of total 
abstinence may be placed—the scientific and the Christian. 


The scientific argument is, in brief, that we know more 
about hygiene than the Bible writers knew, that science 
has demonstrated that alcohol is not a food, and that bev- 
erages in which alcohol constitutes any considerable ele- 
ment are not properly to be classed as foods, and are not 
to be used except as medicines and in case of disease; 
especially that in this country and climate, and under pres- 
ent conditions of our modern civilization, such use is 
extra hazardous, and therefore to be avoided. 


The Christian argument is that, although we have the 
liberty to use wine, the law of love requires us to surrender 
that liberty because its exercise by us will be perilous to 
others. There is nothing intrinsically wrong in a right 
hand or a right eye, but the law of Christ requires the one 
to be cut off and the other to be plucked out if it is lead- 
ing us to death ; and it clearly requires a like sacrifice if 
our use of an innocent thing is leading others to death. 
Total abstinence can be put upon either one of these 
grounds and maintained. The attempt to put it upon 
the ground that all alcoholic drinking is under all circum- 
stances and at all times sinful is an attempt to put it 
upon a false ground, and the sooner the falsity of that 
ground is shown the better for the temperance movement. 


Is drunkenness worse than it used to be? The true 
answer is both yes and no. Distilled liquors were un- 
known in the first century, and the grossness and the crime 
that come from the use of distilled liquors were therefore 
unknown. In this respect drinking and drunkenness now 
are worse than they were in the time of Christ. 


But animalism is not worse. The ideals of to day are 
higher; the standards are better. It is inconceivable that 
a minister should be called upon in our time to counsel a 
church against getting drunk at the Lord’s Supper. It is 
well-nigh inconceivable that he should be called upon to 
protest, as Dr. Lyman Beecher protested, against the use 
of liquors at ordination services, and against such use of 
liquors as produced a visible effect upon the ministers and 
the deacons. Within my own short memory there has been 
a distinct advance in popular sentiment on this subject. 
When I was at college it was almost discreditable not to 
have been drunk once or twice in a lifetime. New Year’s 
calls in New York and Brooklyn customarily led to more or 
less of inebriation among gentlemen who moved in the best 
society. Drinking may be more common now than it was 
then—perhaps it is; but drunkenness in the circles in which 
it was then common is now rare. It is not today the vice 
of society, but of one section of society. One advance 
has been made when drunkenness is no longer consistent 
with piety; another and greater advance has been made 
when drunkenness is no longer consistent with gentility. 


In some sense every meal ought to be to the Christian 
a memorial meal. In some sense every eating and drink- 
ing for self-indulgence is not only a personal disgrace, but 
a dishonor to Him who by his sanctification of the social 
meal has made it a means of recalling him to our fellow- 
ship. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic : September 
26—Counted faithful (: Tim. i., 12-17); September 27 
—Pressing toward the mark (Phil. iii., 5-14); September 
28—By the grace of God (1 Cor. xv., 1-10); September 29 
—Put on the new man (Eph. iv., 17-24); September 30— 
Preaching the faith he once destroyed (Gal. i., 13-24); 
October 1— Not Jacob, but Israel (Gen. xxxii., 24-29) ; 
October 2—Topic: The old life and the new (Acts ix., 
I-22). 


> 
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Religious News 


The Andover Case 


On Thursday, September 1, there was held in Bartlett Chapel, 
Andover, a hearing before the Board of Visitors of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, and in the presence of a deeply interested 
concourse of people—a hearing on the question of reopening the 
case of Professor E. C. Smyth, charged with “heterodoxy.” 

To a person who, like your correspondent, had been in the 
habit of attending all the many hearings in this protracted and 
complicated case from the beginning, the most noticeable feature 
in the assemblage on that latest occasion was the presence of the 
Board of Trustees. Of the twelve members only three were 
absent, they being kept away by unavoidable causes. This is 
the first time in the history of these modern contentions, if not 
the first time in the history of the Seminary, that the Board of 
Trustees, as a body, has been present and officially participating 
in proceedings in progress before the Board of Visitors. In this 
instance the latter had specifically included the former in the 
notice and invitation sent to all parties. Doubtless what led 
to this was the decision of the Supreme Court in the pending 
case, setting aside a verdict found by the Visitors, on the ground 
that the refusal to allow the Trustees a share in the proceedings 
was avital error. The Board of Trustees was heard through a 
special committee of its members, consisting of Judge Robert R. 
Bishop, of the Massachusetts Superior Court, the Rev. Dr. Fiske, 
of Newburyport, Chairman of the Board, and the Rev. Dr. 
Vose, of Providence, R. I. 

The forenoon and afternoon sessions of the first day were 
occupied with arguments over the question whether or not a new 
trial should be ordered. This question was considered under 
two heads: first, whether such an order would be valid; second, 
whether, if valid, it would be expedient in view of its probable ef- 
fect upon the interests of the Seminary and the greater interests of 
Christian truth. Judge Bishop, and Professor Simeon E. Bald- 
win, of the Yale Law School, the latter of whom has been counsel 
for “the respondent” from the beginning, dealt with the legal 
aspects of the question, contending that no reopening was per- 
‘missible, and, indeed, that the complainants never had any 
legal standing. Drs. Fiske and Vose gave special attention to 
the moral and religious issues. The strictly theological issue 
they did not discuss, except to affirm their full belief that the 
Seminary has never been more faithful to the trust imposed 
upon it by the founders than it is to-day. 

The Rev. Dr. Wellman and the Rev. Dr. Lanphear, the two 
surviving members of the original company of “ complainants,” 
urged a reopening of the case. They were not assisted by 
counsel. They expressed themselves as having experienced no 


change of opinion relative to the merits ofjthe questions in dis- ° 


pute since they first brought their charges, and as desiring that 
all obstacles sought to be interposed be swept away and the 
theological debate be resumed. It presently appeared, how- 
ever, that they were not ready to proceed, but wished a post- 
ponement for a length of time. 

A suggestion by one of the complainants that the matter lie 
over until after the annual meeting of the American Board gave 
rise to some indignant comment afterward on the part of those 
who thought this naive suggestion had revealed at least one 
strong motive for the new stirring up of the old strife; namely, 
that at Chicago next October it might be made to appear that 
Andover is still under fire. 

The question of postponement brought Professor Smyth to 
his feet for the only time during the proceedings. He spoke 
but few words, yet the effect was exceedingly striking. He said 
that,'if he were to consult merely his personal feelings, his pref- 
erence would be for such further proceedings as might result in 
the recording by the Visitors of a verdict in his case similar to 
that already entered opposite the names of his four colleagues. 
Nevertheless, if the judgment of the Visitors should coincide 
with that of the Trustees in deeming the interests they all had at 
heart likely to be best promoted by dismissing the case, he 
would acquiesce. But one thing he did urge, and that was, that 
whatever was done be done quickly. It would be seven years 
next December since the formal movement to convict him of 
“ heterodoxy”’ began. He was growing gray. He had grown 
gray pretty fast in these seven years. Those who imagined it 
an easy task to bear such a burden as had been upon him did 
not know of what they dreamed. He had some work he would 
like to do before he died. It seemed to him strange that those 
who had been engaged for nearly seven years in attacking him, 
and whose petition on which the present hearing was based 
bore date of last April, should now plead that they could not 
at once go on for lack of time to prepare themselves. These 
words elicited a round of applause, spontaneous and general— 
the first manifestation of the feeling of the audience that was 
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made; and the last, except the applause which greeted the final 
outcome. 

Despite pleas for delay, the following Tuesday, September 6, 
was fixed for resuming consideration of the question. On that 
day an adjournment took place from the forenoon to the after- 
noon to enable the Visitors to confer, and to complete the draft 
of their decision on the preliminary points raised. 

At 2:30 P.M. the Rev. George L. Walker, D.D., Chairman of 
the Board of Visitors, read an elaborate document containing the 
conclusions reached and the reasons therefor. The Board was of 
opinion that there was no legal obstacle in the way of a new 
trial, but that it ought not to take place. The complaint was 
accordingly dismissed. The chief grounds assigned for deny- 
ing the petition of the complainants were as follows: That the 
charges filed in 1886 do not afford a proper basis for a trial in 
1892; that the Christian public could not be made to believe it 
reasonable or equitable to condemn one man after four others, 
tried with him on the same charges and the same evidence, had 
been acquitted ; that the way in which these charges of “ hetero- 
doxy ” originated, and their continued existence, were not such 
as to best conduce to the accomplishment of the visitatorial 
function designed by the founders; that the charges acted as a 
barrier to that more direct and personal investigation to which 
the Visitors had been repeatedly invited by the Trustees and b 
Professor Smyth, especially “to those amicable methods whic 
should precede all others.” 

The Visitors in their decision generously recognized the con- 
scientious motives of the complainants, and were careful to 
formally disclaim any adjudication of the theological issue. But 
they included among their reasons for dismissing the complaint 
this very significant one: That since the proceedings began 
Professor Smyth had again subscribed the creed of Andover 
Theological Seminary—something that each professor is required 
to do every five years—“ and this learned and Christian gentle- 
man must be supposed to have taken it intelligently.” ~~ 
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Floating Societies of Christian Endeavor 


The “ floating” branch is an adaptation of the pledge and 
constitution of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor for use on shipboard, by men of the sea, in any position. 
What the Y. P. S. C. E. has been on land it can be on the sea, 
under different circumstances. Consecration, culture, fellow- 
ship, personal endeavor “for Christ and the Church ”—that is 
Christian Endeavor, “afloat” and “ashore,” to the sailor. 
Strong, indeed, is his Christian life if it can be maintained, 
unaided, among indifferent, irreligious, or yy vicious, while 
isolated the greater part of his life from the helps we deem 
indispensable to our spiritual advancement. To “belong” 
means so much to a sailor, whose home is nowhere, whose 
friendships are necessarily transient. 

The call for this work came from the sailors ; it was not forced 
upon them. Early in 1890 a request was made the writer for a 
pledge-card for sailors similar to a Christian Endeavor pledge, 
for use in the Vineyard Sound Branch Mission of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Dr. Francis E. Clark’s sanction was 
readily obtained for this apparently irregular use of the pledge 
and constitution. His generous sympathy, with that of other 
leaders in Christian Endeavor, has greatly strengthened the 
efforts of the “Superintendent of Floating Societies,” who 
was appointed, June, 1890, to inaugurate and perfect the work, 
and care for such societies as might be formed. The printed 
matter issued in April, 1890, included pledge, covenant, and 
constitution. The pledge is the Christian Endeavor active 
membership pledge, with the insertion of a clause relating 
to pure living, total abstinence, and non-profanity; having a 
“coupon,” for name, ship, and permanent address, to detach 
and keep on file, while the pledge is placed in the sailor’s 
Bible. This pledge can be signed by Christians on shipboard, 
or by those who willingly and fully decide for Christ at the time. 
A single signer becomes a “ member-at-large,” but can join a 
society whenever practicable. Experienced missionaries realize 
that a recently converted sailor may easily drift away, but this 
pledge becomes a bond of union with his spiritual guides and 
Christians ashore, while placing upon him immediate and definite 
obligations. 

The covenant binds the few, the constitution the many, mem- 
bers. Members wear the Christian Endeavor pin, an important 
badge on shore or shipboard. 

The Society, more especially adapted to Government steam- 
ships, revenue cutters, and training-ships, where men remain a 
definite time together, can be used on the larger sailing-vessels 
by consecrated ingenuity. Some mariners’ churches have Y. P. 
S. C. E. which can be joined by sailors making port regularly. 
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Such societies can have a“ branch ” for those “ afloat” who can- 
not become members of a society. The “tide-water” Y. P.S. 
C. E. cooperate by forming Sailors’ Lookout Committees, either 
in local society or city union, from representatives of each 
society. This committee can form plans suited to local needs, 
assist established Seaman’s Missions, or institute new work, 
using the pledge-card, and forming Floating Societies whenever 
practical. At many points along our coasts initiative work is 
already begun. A strong point is correspondence with those 
signing, for Christian help and counsel. 

Between 200 and 300 have signed, including officer and “ able 
seaman,” chaplain and coal-passer, captain and cabin-boy. 
Seventy-five of these have been members of societies, the 
remainder “ members-at-large”” on eleven Government steamers 
and on many sailing-vessels. Three societies have been formed, 
though several crews sailed when about to be organized. 

The Superintendent, having very limited time to devote to 
this work, and preferring to work with caution, has not “ boomed ” 
Floating Societies, but let providential circumstances open the 
way to their formation thus far. The way has not yet opened 
for one to give it undivided attention, though it is work which 
responds quickly to effort. 

The first Society was on the United States revenue cutter 
Dexter, of Newport, formed May 12, 1890, followed by one on 
the United States revenue cutter Gallatin, of Boston, and the 
United States steamer Fish-Hawk, eachin October, 1890. The 
one on the Dexter, with a commendable record, enters its third 
year with only two of its original members. The Gallatin’s 
Society’s record closed in January, 1892, with the wreck of the 
gallant cutter. Its members are scattered, but some are doing 
noble service elsewhere. The Society on the Fish-Hawk, by 
changes and discouragements, gradually disintegrated as mem- 
bers left without additions. 

Only favorable testimony comes from Endeavorers on the 
sea regarding pledge and societies. A First Officer writes: 
“It is evident to my mind that much good is being done by the 
Christian Endeavor Society among seamen.” 

“ I must be my own Lookout Committee, and report—” (a mat- 
ter of conscience). 

“ The lifeboat and crew of Christian Endeavor rescued me 
from the wreck.” 

“Twas an old hulk, drifting, when Christian Endeavor res- 
cued me.” 

“ Christian Endeavor arrested me when I was fast going in 
the downward road.” 

From a wrecked sailor: “I lost my pledge (card) and pin, but 
my Promise I will keep in my heart so it will never be lost.” 

From another: “I have always been very selfish, but I find 
Christian Endeavor means to please others.” 

It has given several an ardent desire to devote their life to 
the Christian ministry, but the way has not yet opened. 

Character-building, both rapid and slow, has been marked. 
Many longing for Christian privileges ashore, and forsaking sea- 
faring life, have gone at once into church and Christian work. 

Any information or supplies, printed matter, badges, etc., can 
be obtained of the Superintendent. 

(Miss) ANTOINETTE P. JONEs, 
Superintendent Floating Societies of Christian Endeavor. 


Falmouth, Mass. 


A Veteran Missionary 


The Rev. William Ware Howland, for fifty years missionary 
of the American Board at Ceylon, died there on Friday, Sep- 
tember 2. Mr. Howland was born at Wést Brookfield, Mass., 
in 1817, graduated from Amherst College in 1841, and was 
ordained for the work in 1845, after completing a course in 
Union Theological Seminary. Four of his children became 
missionaries. The oldest, the Rev. W. S. Howland, was at 
Madura, India, and died while in Americain 1887. The second, 
the Rev. S. W. Howland, is President of Jafina College, Jaffna; 
Ceylon. The only daughter, Miss Susan Reed Howland, is 
principal of a young woman’s seminary in Jaffna, while the Rev. 
John Howland is missionary of the American Boardin Mexico. 
Mr. Howland was the oldest missionary in this small field, and 
had not visited his native country since 1861. He lived to see 
the Jaffna mission grow until it has nine self-supporting churches 
and 2,700 members, while there are 135 mission schools and 


8,500 pupils. 


—The thirty-fifth anniversary of the Fulton Street Prayer- 
Meeting will be held on September 23, between 12 and 1:30 
o’clock, at the Marble Dutch Reformed Church (Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-ninth Street). 


A Family Paper 


Gleanings 


—English papers confirm the report of the massacre of Euro- 
pean missionaries and native Christians in the Chinese province 
of Shen See. 

—Professor Williston Walker, of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, has received and has declined a call to the chair of 
Church History at Oberlin Theological Seminary. 

—It is reported, apparently “ authority, that the Rev. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, of Philadelphia, haS accepted the call of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle of London to become the successor of the 
Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, and will begin his pastoral duties on 
January 1, 1893. 

—The eighty-third annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held in Chicago, IIL, 
in the First Congregational Church, corner Washington Boule- 
vard and Ann Street, beginning on Tuesday, October 4, at 3 P M., 
and closing Friday noon, October 7. The annual sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. Daniel March, D.D., of Woburn, Mass., 
on Tuesday evening. 

—One of Whittier’s last public acts was joining the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity. In doing this he wrote the following 
letter to the founder of the Society: “‘ Mr. Theodore F. Seward, 
New York: Dear Friend—For years I have been desirous of 
a movement for uniting all Christians with no other creed or 
pledge than a simple récognition of Christ as our leader. I have 
read thy published articles on the subject with hearty approval 
and sympathy. I am truly thy friend, John G. Whittier.” 

—The Triennial General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church meets in Baltimore on October 5, and will continue 
a month. Important matters will come before the Convention, 
notably the report of the Committee on the Hymnal. At the last 
General Convention, held in New York in 1889, the Committee 
on the Hymnal was instructed to revise their work and report 
to the Baltimore Convention. Among other matters carried 
over from the last General Convention are the Commission 
on Moravian Orders; the report of the Committee to confer 
with the English Church as to a Board of Reference on Foreign 
Missions of the Anglican Communion; reports of the Com. 
mittee on Canons of the House of Bishops, in regard to the re- 
lations of wardens, vestrymen, and rectors, and in regard to mar- 
riage, divorce, etc.; the report in regard to the government of 
brotherhoods, sisterhoods, and mission priests, and the report of 
the Committee on Due Supply of Candidates for Holy Orders. 
The report of the Committee on Christian Unity will be of great 
interest. It is a fact worthy of note that the General Conven- 
tion meets in Maryland in the bi-centennial year of the estab- 
lishment of the Church of England as the State Church of the 
Colony of Maryland in 1692. 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Edwin Leonard, of Morris, Conn., has received a call from Dover, Mass. 

—A. J. Ratcliffe, of Skowhegan, Me., has received a call from the Union 
Church of Marlboro’, Mass. 

—John R. Smith was ordained and installed as pastor of the Memorial 
Church, Georgetown, Mass., on September 1. 

—J. W. Malcolm has begun his work as pastor of the First Church in Cleve- 
land,O. 

—A. K. Gleason, of West Gloucester, Mass.,accepts a call to Dunbarton, 
N. H. 

—J. A. Hulett, of Campbell, Minn., accepts a call to Winnebago, IIl. 

—T.S. Lewis was installed as pastor of the church in Webster, N. H., on 
August 23. 

—Aaron Beede, of Alfred, Me., declines a call to Berlin, N. H. 

—C. F. Luther accepts a call to Redding, Conn. 

—E. L. Marsh was installed, on August 31, as pastor of the church in Yar- 
mouth, Mass. 

—C. E. Wright, of Austin, Minn., has received a call to the Fifth Avenue 
Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 

—C. N. Gleason, of the Second Church, Wells, Me., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—John N. Mills, of Beatrice, Neb., accepts a call to Evanston, Ill. 

—R. B. Patton has become pastor of the First Church of Columbus, O. 

—M. W. Stryker, of the Fourth Church of Chicago, IIL, has been elected 
President of Hamilton College in New York. 

—S. R. Queen has received a call from Otisville, N. Y. 

—W. C. Robinson has received a call from Clinton, N. Y. 

—A. L. Hutchison has received a call from Nevada, Ia. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Francis L. Palmer, lately of the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, accepts a call as rector of St. Paul’s Church, West Gardner, Mass. 

—C. F. J. Wrigley declines the position of Dean in Trinity Cathedral (P. E.), 
Cleveland, O. 

—William H. Withington died in Jackson, Mich., on August 31, at the 
age of ninety-four ; he was the oldest living graduate of Harvard, and had 
been in the Episcopal ministry for over sixty years. 

—R. T. Jefferson, lately of Meriden, Conn., accepts the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s Church (P. E.), Elk Rapids, Mich. 

—A. G. Rogers, of the Universalist church of Salem, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. F. Riggs, of the Reformed church of Bayonne, N. J., has resigned. 
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Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth’ 


A symbol differs from an image in that a symbol does 
not pretend adequately to conform to the thing signified. 
It is merely a sign agreed upon, perhaps arbitrarily. Archi- 
tecture, from its lack of plasticity, tends to be symbolic ; 
only vaguely does it express thought. Therefore it easily 
lends itself to mysticism, because mystery is what we par- 
tially comprehend and can imperfectly express. It is also 
true that much building has been intentionally symbolic, 
but this was a subsequent, not original, stage in the evolu- 
tion of art. The earliest motif in building is utility, and 
after the original use of forms was forgotten a mythical 
symbolism has been invented to account for those forms. 
Mr. Lethaby, in his curious work, beautifully published, 
upon “Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth,” declines 
utterly to take account of this earliest stage in the growth 
of the building art, therefore in result he is one-sided and 
partial. He should have borne in mind that custom some- 
times precedes folk-faith, and folk-faith always precedes 
myth. It is only in later stages of development that it is 
Mythology who draws designs for buildings, If, as Mr. 
Lethaby says, Mr. Herbert Spencer's weakness in his essay 
upon Styles in Architecture results from Mr, Spencer’s 
ignorance of architecture, perhaps Mr. Lethaby’s weakness 
arises from an ignorance of synthetic philosophy. 

Let us examine Mr. Lethaby’s chapters, for their titles 
are alluring. He makes an ingenious and promising begin- 
ning with the “ World-Fabric.” From this as a principle 
it seems a plausible theory that the various types of build- 
ing form may have been derived. Facts do not bear out 
the theory. Did our Teutonic ancestors in Frisia live in 
hemispherical wattled huts daubed over with clay because 
they believed that this was the shape of the world? But, 
says Mr. Lethaby, ignorant savages thought the universe 
was a great tree, and with them agreed the Chaldeans. He 
may read Messrs. Vigfusson and Powell's *‘ Corpus Poeti- 
cium Boreale” from cover to cover, thus perusing all the Ice- 
landic poetry anterior to the thirteenth century, and nowhere 
will he find primitive testimony that Norsemen fancied that 
the world was like a tree, or a tree was like the world. The 
weird and splendid idea of Yggdrasil, partly heathen and 
partly Christian, belongs to a stage of development long 
posterior to the fixing of Teutonic architectural forms. To 
the later Norseman Yggdrasil was a mythical symbol. As 
for the Chaldean tree of life, reference to the Izdubar Epic 
shows that this too is not of primitive folk-faith, but a 
myth that grew out of it. What was the primitive element 
of the tree-mythos? Simply this, as Mr. Frazer shows in 
his “ Golden Bough :” that primitive man picked out the tree 
as a force-center, rather an embodiment of that mysterious 
something we call life. Sowhen men came to suspect that 
the world was filled with life, the tree became a convenient 
symbol of the world. But surely the Accadian and the 
Wolfing never seriously thought of the universe as a tree. 
Consequently this motif must be eliminated from forms 
of building. It is too late to be a cause. Next, says Mr. 
Lethaby, man supposed that the world was “a cubical box 
with the lid on.” To prove this he quotes the Book of 
Enoch. The quotation is not to the point, and proves 
nothing. Not one of the Enoch writers ever imagined 
such a thing. Because Philo and Josephus say that there 
was a relation between the Temple and the world, our 
author is confirmed in his opinion. Just here his fallacy 
lies, in again confusing image and symbol. The Taber- 
nacle, or the Temple, was a symbol, say of the Macrocosmos 
and of the Microcosmos, but it was never taken by Jew 
or Gentile, not even by Ibn Gebirol or the “ Book of the 
Concealed Mystery,” as an image or likeness of the 
“ World-Fabric ” or of man-fabric. 

Other chapters, “ The Microcosmos,” “ Four Square,” 
* At the Center of the Earth,” “ The Jewel-Bearing Tree,” 
“ The Planetary Sphere,” “ The Labyrinth,” “ The Golden 


1 Architecture, Mysticism,and Myth. By W. R. Lethaby. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. 
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Gate of the Sun,” “ Pavements like the Sea,” “ Ceilings 
like the Sky,” etc., cannot be examined in detail. The 
author is overwhelmed with a mass of citations which he 
uses without critical knowledge and feeling. He does not 
at each chapter stop long enough to ask himself, What, 
precisely, is the idea here symbolized in building? when 
and how did it actually arise ? and to what ethical, religious, 
or social conditions did it lead? He supposes the laby- 
rinth to be a copy of the celestial spheres, or of the plan- 
ets in their mazy motion. Was not its origin in the 
snare set by the hunter or the warrior, and the symbolical 
idea added later by myth when the origin had been for- 
gotten? Perhaps, later on, the labyrinth might have been 
taken by the medieval paviors, or by Quarles, to mean 
life, or sin, or the under-world, or anything else they 
thought fitting. 

Whenever a holy house, Egyptian temple or Christian 
church, was intended as a symbol of the ‘ world-fabric,” 
its ceiling was sprinkled with stars, and it stood for 
“the house not made with hands,” the abode of Him 
“who sitteth above the water-floods” which are above 
the firmament. Then the pavement resembled water, 
because the firmament divides the waters from the waters. 
This chapter on “ Pavements like the Sea”’ is really the 
most original and interesting in the volume. The wavy 
pavements of St. Mark’s at Venice, of Santa Sophia, the 
famous pavement which Solomon contrived craftily to fool 
the Queen of Sheba, pavements of story, as in the “ Hyp- 
nerotoma Shia,” in Lydgate’s “ Warre of Troy,” in the 
Mahabharata, in “ The Thousand and One Nights,” the 
sea-like mosaic which Galla Placidia (whose memory 
Christian archeologists do ever cherish) put on the floor 
of St. John’s, Ravenna, the Egyptian and Buddhist temple 
with watery floors, the undulating marble flood of Zeus’s 
ancient shrine at Olympia—all these data are surely signif- 
icant of something. Of what? Certainly our author 
cannot wish us to believe that Semite folk-faith or sacred 
book supplied a concept for the whole world. Of course, 
it is just possible that a primitive Accadian concept might 
have got into Egypt by means of the Hyksos, and thus 
spread to Greece and Italy, but it is one of those possibil- 
ities which are congenial to Madame Blavatsky or Mrs. 
Eddy. But we can suggest no other theory of the origin 
of this pattern of pavement. Flaubert in his brilliant way 
has seized upon this splendid feature of building. In the 
Carthaginian temple “the aged men sat on the ebony 
benches, having thrown over their heads the ends of their 
long robes. They remained motionless, with their hands 
crossed inside their ample sleeves; and the mother-of- 
pearl pavement seemed a luminous river that, beneath their 
naked feet, ran from the altar to the portal.” 

The last chapter of the book is upon the egg as a sym- 
bol of the universe. We do not criticise Mr. Lethaby for 
omissions. The subject is extensive. Of the antique 
gnosis of the egg-symbol our author appears to know 
nothing; nevertheless he has a mass of data, such as they 
are. He confines himself mostly to giving evidence that 
the egg has been always, everywhere, and by all men used 
for an ornament. It is an interesting application of the 
Vincentian canon. With all his catholicity, he omits to 
cite the egg and tongue ornament of the Parthenon, and 
the views of Pythagoras on the egg. Why is the egg the 
cosmic symbol? Is it because of its latent life, or on 
account of its shape, or by reason that the men of the old 
stone age, impressed by the mysterious processes of incu- 
bation, saw in it a congruous sign of evolution, of the 
transition of the homogeneous into the heterogeneous? 
Let Mr. Lethaby say. 

Myth, the daughter of Forgetfulness, devises plausible 
reasons for the shape of the temple, for its vestments and 
rites. It remains for the modern student to go back of 
myth. Not in Durandu’s ‘“ Rationale” or in Bryant’s 
** Mythology ” should we search for the origin of form in 
art and the true idea of a symbol, but in primitive folk-faith 
and custom. And the searcher should be equipped not only 
with a technical trade or dexterity, and desultory read- 
ing, but with philosophic training, exact scholarship, and 
with a scientific acumen. Otherwise, in the bewildering 
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tangle of mythology, the searcher may become affected as 
that true-hearted gentleman, Don Quixote, in the luxuriant 
forest of romance, or, like him, go tilting fiercely at wind- 
mills and wineskins. 


Footsteps of Fate, by Louis Couperus, translated by Clara Bell, 
is a strong novel, but not so satisfactory as “ Eline Vere.” For, 
in the first place, its pessimism is too persistent and unrelieved, 
and also, to our ear, it distinctly re-echoes Ibsen’s “ Ghosts.” The 
Dutch title “« Noodlot ” connotes fatality of chance (not “ equal 
step ” of “impartial Fate,” but the fate of inherited character), and 
had it been more exactly translated would have given better the 
idea of the story. The fatality of this story, like that of Ibsen’s 
drama, is heredity. This irresistibly, omnipotently, determines 
our personal destiny, according to the story. Fatalism is bad in 
philosophy, worse in theology, but abominable in fiction. The 
devil of this world is chance. But there isnochance. As 
Pippa sings, 

God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right in the world, 

and this not from the standpoint of a shallow optimism. The 
testimony of consciousness is against fatalism, hereditary or 
otherwise, and that testimony is sufficient. We cannot go back 
of consciousness. Doubtless disease and parentage have much 
to do with conduct, but responsibility depends upon conscious 
effort, and training induces righteousness. Disease and inherited 
tendencies are remediable. This story assumes that they are 
not. Consequently its progress is gloomy and its climax fright- 
ful. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


We have received the first part of the new Hebrew and Eng- 
dish Lexicon of the Old Testament as translated by Edward 
Robinson. Edited by Francis Brown, D.D., with the co-opera- 
tion of S. R. Driver, D.D., of Oxford, and Charles A. Briggs, 
D.D., of New York. The latest revision of Robinson’s trans- 
lation of Gesenius was made in 1854. Tregelles’s translation 
came out in 1857—the Bagster edition. The stride of Semitic 
scholarship in the intervening period has been great. This 
mew work embodies the more recent results in the region 
of Hebrew lexicology. For ourselves we find it most valuable, 
and its status may be inferred from the editors. Further notice 
of the characteristics of this work we reserve till the publication 
of more parts. The parts (in paper cover) cost fifty cents apiece, 
and will appear irregularly during a space of perhaps two years. 
The student of Hebrew who seriously takes up the Old Testa- 
ment needs this book. The Aramaic will be separated from the 
Hebrew and printed at the end. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 


If the poetry of Mrs. Moulton is not deep or philosophical, it 
is at any rate musical and clear. Swallow-Flights: New Edi- 
tion of “Poems” published in 1877, with the Additional, 
Poems, by Louise Chandler Moulton, is the volume which pro- 
vokes our present comment. The “ Poems,” when they first 
appeared, aroused much favorable comment on both sides the 
Atlantic. Because Mrs. Moulton’s poems are usually the ex- 
pression of her mood of the moment, we think the sonnet is her 
natural form. Of the sonnets in this book, that called “In 
Time to Come ” is fine. We select a single verse as a specimen 
of Mrs. Moulton’s brighter mood : 

Some day or other I shall surely come 
Where true hearts wait for me ; 

Then let me learn the language of that home 
While here on earth I be, 

Lest my poor lips for want of words be dumb 
In that High Company. 


(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


There is a rich literary quality in the work of Mr. W. J. Daw- 
son. This we say with his latest volume, Quest and Vision, 
Essays in Life and Literature, lying before us. The quality 
is an insight not too penetrating to be true, and a charming 
ingenuity of phrase. The subjects upon which he dwells are 
not far-fetched: Shelley, Wordsworth, Longfellow, George 
Eliot, George Meredith, the poetry of despair, and religious 
doubt and modern poetry. Mr. Dawson is a poet, and has the 
appreciations of a poet. He is not a metaphysician nor an 
analytical critic. He elicits his results by pregnant compari- 
sons and inductions from collections of interesting data. This 
makes his literary conclusions easy for ordinary readers to under- 
stand, and perhaps to enjoy. He is bright, and not too deep. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York.) 


Professor J. W. McGarvey’s Mew Commentary on Acts of 
the Apostles, Volume I., is not without considerable value, 
although it displays no striking linguistic erudition, critical 
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acumen, or philosophic generalization. It is such a production 
as would emanate from a thoughtful man who has familiarly 
Studied the Acts in English, with ordinary exegetical helps at 
hand. If Mr. McGarvey has consulted any of the recent criti- 
cal and scholarly works on The Acts, his mind was impervious 
to them. Besides, it does not seem suitable in works like these 
to stigmatize either modern or ancient scholars as “ infidels,” 
even if they were. Professor McGarvey will find that outside 
Kentucky the custom has fallen into desuetude. (The Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati.) 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has written an account of the 
Samoan troubles, from the standing-point of a neutral and close 
observer. The curiosities of Samoan customs and character 
render the book interesting apart from its political significance 
and purpose. In reading these pages we are, however, more 
interested in learning the present environment of Mr. Steven- 
son than what sort of men are Mataafa and Laupepa. Mr. 
Stevenson concludes with an appeal to Germany, for, says he, 
“« the true center of trouble, the head of the boil of which Samoa 
languishes, is the German firm.” <A Foot-mote to History: 
Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


That Wild Wheel, by Frances Eleanor Trollope, is a quiet 
love story of London life and of people mostly poor but genteel. 
Of situations exciting there is absolutely not one, and the char- 
acters are in no way eccentric or amazing. It is asleepy, tranquil 
novel suited to sleepy, tranquil weather; a soothing story for 
the hammock, or on the cool grass under the trees, or on the 
breezy piazza, or leeward of the yacht’s pilot-house. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 


There is little to be said about Mr. Arlo Bates’s volume, 
Tales Told in the Gate, except that they are pleasantly told in 
an “easie running verse with tendere feet.” We miss the com- 
plete Oriental mode of thought of Fitzgerald and the opulence 
of Victor Hugo, but we gain an unperplexed verse clothing 
some interesting little stories. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Hardy has chosen as a title for his next romance “ The 
Pursuit of the Well-Beloved.” 

—The Scribners will add Dr. Holland’s “ Bitter-Sweet” and 
“ Kathrina” to their Cameo Series. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue a fourth volume of 
extracts from Thoreau’s journals relating to the seasons. 

—Two volumes of the new edition of Herman Melville’s 
works, edited by Arthur Stedman, “ Typee” and “ Omoo,” are 
now ready. 

—Mr. H. A. Beers, Professor of English Literature at Yale, 
has prepared a volume of “ Sketches of Yale Life,” which Holt 
will soon publish. 

—Professor Bryce has revised the whole of his “ American 
Commonwealth,” and has added several entirely new chapters. 
It will probably be published next month in its new form. 

—aA new collection of essays by Emerson is coming from the 
Riverside Press. The volume will be entitled “ Natural History 
of Intellect, and Other Papers,” and it will include papers not to 
be found in any of Emerson’s books previously published. A 
part of the volume, indeed, has never before been printed. 


* 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Church, Rev. A. J. Pictures from Roman Life and Story. 
Johnston, Richard M. Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims, and Other Stories. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 

Marvin, Rev. Abijah P. The Life and Times of Cotton Mather. $3.50. 
Winslow, Margaret E. Miss Malcolm’s Ten. $1.50. 

W. COSTA, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Martin, John, Jr. A Story of “ The Iron Mask.’ $1.25. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Muir, Alan. Charming to Her Latest —~ 50 cts. 
Snedeker, Florence W. A Family Canoe Trip. 50 cts. 
Black, William. The Maid of Killeena and The Marriage of Moira Fergus. 


cts. 
De Glouvet, Jules. The Woodman. Translated by Mrs. John Simpson. $1. 
Millet, F. D. The Danube: From the Black Forest tothe Black Sea. $2.50. 
Bowne, Borden P. The Principles of Ethics. $1.75. 
THE M. W. HAZEN CO., NEW YORK 
The Republican Party: Its History, Principles, and Policies. Edited by the 
Hon. John D. Long. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE 

Scaife, Walter B. America: Its Geographical History. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Peacock, T. Love. Calidore and Miscellanea. Edited by Richard Garnett. 


I. 
Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice. Vols. l.andIl. §2. 
EDGAR S. WERNER, NEW YORK 
Thompson, Mary S. Khythmical Gymnastics. $1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Yonge, Charlotte M. The Cross-RKoads ; or, A Choice in Life. $1.25. 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 
XII.—A Working Village Church 


The Canterbury Presbyterian Church of Cornwall, N. Y., is 
representative of thousands of village churches throughout the 
United States. It was incorporated in 1824, and the present 
church building, two views of which accompany this article, was 
erected in 1826. The membership of the church is eighty, but 
there is an average congregation of 175 in summer and of 125 
in winter. The largest congregation on record is 275, but the 
number of attendants never runs below a hundred on the rainiest, 
snowiest Sundays. Some special features of the parish work 
having come to the attention of the editors of The Christian 
Union, a representative of the paper was commissioned to inter- 
view the present minister of the church, the Rev. George D. 
Egbert. Mr. Egbert (who, by the way, is an accomplished 
organist) is a young man, a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, and this is his first parish. But the following 
account of the parish work of his church, which he courteously 
gave to The Christian Union, conclusively shows that “ modern 
methods of church work” need not be confined to large and 
wealthy city churches : 

The first step in building up a modern country church, said 
Mr. Egbert, is to develop the service, to make it alive and inter- 
esting ; so my first point of attack was the regular services of the 
church. There is a leaning toward a more liturgical form of 
worship among the rising generation—not only the very young, 
but the middle-aged. It is easy and simple to introduce an 
order of service somewhat approaching a liturgy, but of course it 
has to be done with the utmost care. The changes I have 
made have been in the introduction of the Apostles’ Creed, the 
doxology, and the offertory prayer, which is offered immediately 
before the taking of the collection. The order of our morning 
service is this: After the organ voluntary the people rise of their 
own accord and sing the doxology. Then, still standing, they 
repeat the Apostles’ Creed, without announcement. The invo- 
cation follows. They sit down while the hymn is being read, 
but rise to sing it. We always sing our hymns standing. 
After the hymn comes the Scripture reading, prayer, notices, 
hymn, the offertory prayer, offertory, the sermon, prayer, hymn, 
and benediction. The in- 
tention of the offertory 
prayer is to prevent the 
offering, which is a relig- 
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ious part of the service, 
from being secular. At 
that point people gener- 
ally take a rest and dive ji 
into their pockets. We 
have it done just as sol- ay, 

emnly as it can be done. 
The brief offertory prayer 
is, if possible, more rev- 
erential than any of the 
others. While it is not 
a written prayer, it always pal 
contains two or three sen- HW 
tences concerning the of- 

fertory, and, if the offer- 
tory relates to a special 
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cause, something fitting 4 ‘ul 


that. There was diffi- 
culty in introducing these 
changes. An _ objection 
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My first point, then, was to have a place where they could all 
get together and sing. My first idea was to have some singing, 
then to make the service instructive. With that idea in mind, I 
adopted the form of evening service now in use. At the morning 
service cards like the following are distributed : 


BIBLE READINGS 


CANTERBURY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SABBATH EVENINGS, JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1892 


SUMMER STUDIES IN NATURE 


June sth. “ THE STARS.” 
Numbers 24:17. Dan. 12:3. Matt. 2:9. - Rev. 2:28. Ps. 8:2. 
“THE CLOUDS.” 


Gen. 9:13. Ex. 13:21. Matt. 17:5. Acts 1:9. Ps. 147:8. 


Juneigth “ RAIN.” 

Matt. 5:45. Ps. 68:9. Ps. 72:6. 1st Kings8:35. Matt. 7:25. 
June 26th. “THE SEA.” 

Ex. 14:21. Is. 48:18. Is. 57:20. Mic. 7:19. Ezek. 26:3. 


July 3d. “RIVERS AND BROOKS.” 

Abana, 2d Kings 5:12. Cherith, rst Kings 175; 

Jabbok, Gen. 32:22-32. Jordan, Matt. 3:13. Kedron, John 18:1. 
Julyroth “MOUNTAINS.” 

Ps. 125:2. Is. 52:7. Matt. 5:1. Matt. 14:23. Ps. 125:1. 
July 17th, “TREES.” 

Bay-Tree. Ps. 37:35. Fig-Tree, Luke 13:7. 

Palm, John 12:13. Sycamore, Luke 19:4. Willow, Isaiah 44:4. 
July ath. “SEED AND SOWING.” 

Matt. 13:1. Matt. 13:24. Matt. 13:31. 

Mark 4:26. Ps. 126: 
July 31st. “BIRDS.” 

Ezekiel 17:23. Matt.6:26. Prov. 27:3. Matt. 8:20. Ps. 124:7. 


August 7th. “ FISH.” 
Num. 11:5. Matt. 7:10. Matt. 14:19. Matt. 17:27. Luke 5:6. 


August 14th. “ INSECTS.” 

Ant, Prov. 6:6-8. Num. 

Hornet, Ex. 23:28. Moth, Matt. 6:19. her Job 8:14. 
August 21st. QUADRU PEDS.” 

Camel, Matt, 23:24. Dog, Matt. 15:26. 

Sheep, Matt. 10:16. Lion, Prov. 26:13. Ox, Is. 1:3. 
August 28th. “‘ MINERALS.” 

Clay, Isaiah 45:9. Dust, Ps. 103:14. Niter, Jer. 2:22. 

Salt, Matt. 5:13. Sand, Matt. 7:26. 


SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES 
Attendants at the evening service each have one of these cards. 


was made to the offer- 


tory prayer by a sturdy 


Presbyterian elder, who 
said it was “ Episcopal- 
ian,” until I read him the 
General Assembly's rec- 
ommendation. I never 
make a step without due 
authority. I appealed to 
the Session about the repeating of the Apostles’ Creed. They 
said, “Inquire among the congregation and see,” and finally 
it was adopted by general consent. 

We have no responsive reading in the morning because we 
have so much at the evening service. There was a problem 
about the evening service. I said, I can’t stand, and the people 
can’t stand, two sermons a day. In the summer evening time, 
when it is between light and dark, people haven’t anything they 
can do. If they have a piano, they generally gather around that 
and sing hymns, and feel that they are observing the Sabbath. 


Cornwall Church—Interior 


I open the service with fifteen minutes on tne organ myself; 
then a hymn; then, still standing, the Lord’s prayer in concert ; 
then a responsive Scripture reading taken at random; then 
another hymn; and then the announcement of the topic for 
the evening, with a reading of the printed references and 
a few minutes’ practical extemporaneous talk ‘about the sub- 
ject. We have plenty of hymns; when I have an organist I can 
depend on I use the pipe-organ and piano together, playing 
duets before the meeting begins. I have an advantage in being 
able to do my own musical work, for I can thus “keep things 
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going.” I never have that congregation quiet. If I am not 
talking to them, they are singing. I go from the organ to the 
reading-desk, and I am now having a special desk built in front 
of the organ to speak from. This year, as a result of this Bible- 
reading and music service, we have had a summer evening con- 
gregation of sixty people, which is unusually large for our 
village. Half this evening congregation are people whom I do 
not reach in the morning, and who come in drawn especially by 
the music. It has attracted the young people. Boys, whom I 
could not even get hold of before, stay and sing and listen. 


Canterbury Church, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Two or three boys only, but it represents a great deal. That 
isn’t much in a large congregation, but it counts in a village. 
What may be called the secular work of a village parish like 
ours is very important. It was to aid in this secular work that 
we recently built a room back of the church, and connecting 
with it, which we call the chapel. Itis used for Sunday-school 
and Bible-class work, but a special reason for having it built 
was to have a place to which young men could be invited in the 
evening, and in which workingmen’s classes, lectures, and other 
entertainments could be held. I want to make that chapel a 
place where a man can spend his evening and feel at liberty. 
My purpose is to have something going on there every night in 
the week. I got permission from the trustees for the use of the 
chapel and the lighting. I said: “ Gentlemen, the church is 
open one evening a week, the saloons are open six—perhaps 
seven. The church is dark six evenings in the week; the 
saloons are brilliantly lighted. That is a nice state of things. 
It is six to one in favor of the saloon.” They saw the force of 
this, and we now hope, by means of the chapel and a license 
law only fairly enforced, to reduce these tremendous odds. I have 
classes held in it on winter evenings for workingmen and working- 
women—those employed during the day. Others are strictly ex- 
cluded. This winter two subjects have been studied, English and 
mathematics. I myself teach the English. We have taken 
up English grammar and composition. I have had six young 
men since September, and they come during the summer. The 
work in this direction is practical. There may be ungrammatical 
conversation ; they correct themselves, and I correct them, and 
they correct me. There may be English composition; they 
write the simplest compositions once a month on an average. 
The, composition may be on general subjects, or it may be a 
letter—an application, for instance, for a position as book- 
keeper, or a reply to such an application. They must write 
the letter neatly, and it is folded and put in an envelope. If 
there is a mistake I put it on the blackboard, and they recog- 
nize it. This work does not yet reach the men I want to reach 
for religious purposes, that is, the men who are under no relig- 
ious influences ; but I started with men who wanted to learn, who 
are respectable, hard-working fellows, and I depend on them 
for my nucleus. The class has had a new venture lately; we 
have taken up the study of Cushing’s Manual. I go over certain 
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principles from the Manual, describing them thoroughly—what a 


motion is, etc. They take turns in being chairman. I will rise 
and make a lot of mistakes, and, if not corrected, call attention to 
the errors; they review the same matters at the following lesson. 
Mathematics has been in the care of the principal of the public 
school, who is an unusual teacher. He is a Methodist, an active 
member, and a local preacher, but of catholic spirit. I told him 
I wanted to help these young fellows along, and he said: “ You 
can depend on me,” thus making the work in a way undenomi- 
national. His class began with twelve, servant girls and 
factory hands, the men coming with their slates under their 
arms, but diminished on account of conditions relative to 
labor troubles at the factory. Some of the members, to 
come to the class, have to walk two miles each evening. 
They began at the very beginning, and we got the 
cheapest books we could. They paid for their books, and pay 
a nominal fee for lessons, for it does not do to give such courses. 
of study free. A small charge increases the appreciation of the 
students. I propose next winter to have the class in English 
advanced, and continue into rhetoric, and to start another begin- 
ners’ class. My wife is to have a class of working-girls in crayon 
drawing, and I am planning for an advanced class in mathe- 
matics and a new one for beginners. We have had public 
addresses before these evening classes. One was a paper on 
General Lee by the principal of the public school in a neighbor- 
ing village. We are going to have a doctor talk on practical medi- 

subjects and a lawyer on every-day legal matters. So far we 
have had two of these public meetings, but I hope that they will 
develop into regular monthly talks. 

But all this must go on in the chapel, not the church. The 
church must not be used ; the doors must be kept closed, and the 
minister must keep out of the way as much as possible, unless 
he is teaching the classes. The secret of success in this work is. 
to have nothing churchly about it; it is really village work, not 
church work. I avoid a church notice except to announce the 
plan to working people in my own congregation. At the begin- 
ning I went into every saloon in town with the announcements 
of the classes and asked to have them put up, and my request 
was courteously acceded to in every case. I am confident from 
my experience that in some such way the influence of the Church. 
can be greatly increased in every village. 


The Angel of Patience 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest Angel gently comes: 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again ; 

And yet in tenderest love our dear 
And heavenly Father sends him here. 


There’s quiet in that Angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance ! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will! 


O thou who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day ! 
He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 
And gently whispers, “ Be resigned : 
Bear up, bear on; the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well !” 
—Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. 
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—Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute in Chicago is making great 
preparations for the coming winter and next year, with especia) 
reference to the need there will be for aggressive Christian work 
among the vast crowds who will visit the Fair. Two new stories 
upon the main building are about completed. These will afford 
accommodations for one huadred additional men. Mr. Moody 
himself expects to spend a large proportion of the year ’93 in 
Chicago, and is trying to secure leading men from the old 
country and America to preach the Gospel in English and other 
languages, and also to give instruction in the Institute, in addi- 
tion to the regular corps of teachers. 
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A Gambler on Gambling 


A crusade of a novel and effective kind 
is that now being carried on by Mr. John P. 
Quinn against the vice of gambling. He 
is a reformed gambler, whose personal his- 
tory is a most instructive one, as set forth 
in his book, “ The Fools of Fortune.” 
Without following it here in detail, it may 
be said that he was the son of a slave- 
holder, that his father was fond of “ sport,”’ 
and that, with his brothers, he was led by 
idleness and example into playing cards 
for money. At first he was a victim of 
skilled professionals, but in time he learned 
the tricks of the wretched swindling busi- 
ness, and for twenty-five years was a pro- 
fessional gambler. In an interview with 
the writer, Mr. Quinn exhibited some of 
the sleight-of-hand tricks which gamblers 
use, showing wonderful facility and dem- 
onstrating beyond question that an ordi- 
nary card or roulette player is like a child 
in the hands of an accomplished profes- 
sional. Thus, with the utmost rapidity he 
dealt off hands of cards, naming every 
card from its back, manipulated a model 
of a roulette-table so that the ball stopped 
at red or black at his pleasure, and named 
with unerring accuracy the color of cards 
before they were drawn from the faro-box. 

It is an important part of Mr. Quinn’s 
~ crusade to exhibit these swindling devices, 
in order to convince young men that gam- 
bling is not only wicked, but hopelessly 
foolish. He says: “ Itis hard to know how 
to keep young men from gambling, but if 
you can keep them from playing cards 
until they are sixteen or seventeen or 
eighteen years old, and then show them 
these things, and have them see the re- 
sult, they are not so apt to care to play. 
Of all the men I have gambled with in my 
life, I have yet to meet the man who did 
not know how to play.” Even such an 
adept as himself is sure to come to grief 
in one way or another, and it was after 
serving a term in State’s prison that Mr. 
Quinn was converted, through reading a 
battered Testament found under his work- 
bench. He determined to devote his life 
to saving young men from gambling, and, 
with this object, has lectured extensively 
throughout the country, with practical 
demonstrations drawn from his own ex- 
perience. He says that during the 
past few months perhaps thirty thou- 
sand people have listened to his earnest 
appeals against gambling. With a car 
and a tent he could reach ten times as 
many people in the same length of time at 
much less expense. There are hundreds 
of thousands of young men who do not go 
inside of any churchor attend any meeting 
where religion is supposed to be taught. 
Such a plan as is proposed would attract 
this class and rescue many from danger. 
Our readers who wish to learn more of the 
proposed new campaign against gambling, 
and to aid it, should write to Mr. Quinn’s 
manager, the Rev. O. S. Palmer, at 114 
Nassau Street, New York. 

There was a great deal of pithy common 
sense in Mr. Quinn’s talk with the writer. 
Those who maintain that there are fair 
and unfair gamblers should be impressed 
with what he says on this point: “ For 
the twenty-five years that I gambled, I 
never saw the time that I would not take 
a crooked dollar, that I would not take 
advantage of a man, if I could, in a game 
of cards—in any game. No, sir; I have 
played with men who, when they first 
began, were strictly honorable, but, as they 
were associated with gamblers and kept 
on playing, they lost their honesty. If a 
man’s honorable, he had better get out of 
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cards. Do all gamblers cheat? If the 
opportunity affords, each will cheat if he 
can. There is no question of that.” 

On the question of official collusion with 
gamblers, Mr. Quinn said: “The author- 
ities where you Carry on gambling get a 
percentage. Thereis a syndicate formed 
in every city, and if an outsider comes in 
and wants toopen a gambling-house, those 
who belong to the syndicate object to it. 
They will have him raided and locked up 
in order to carry their point. They don’t 
like to have a gambling-house publicly ex- 
posed ; it reflects on the authorities, who 
are on their side, and then the citizens, the 
moral class of people, go for the authorities, 
and they don’t want that done.” 

In answer to a question whether there 
were any honest gambling-houses, Mr. 
Quinn replied: “ You ask if there are an 
honest gambling-houses. Yes, if you call 
this honest: You and I are partners in a 
gambling-house. The table in the room 
over there is perfectly square; this one is 
crooked. Men come in here and play, and I 
rob them of their money. Atnight we put 
your table and my table together and di- 
vide the money. There is not a profes- 
sional gambler that lives to-day that has 
good principles, and all he wants is an 
opportunity to rob a man of his money. 
There is not a gambling-house in the world 
where, if they get the chance, they will not 
take a man’s money; and yet, in all my 
acquaintance with gambling, I have never 
known a gambler to die rich, though I 
have known them to have hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. If a young man 
wants to become an efficient gambler, he 
must educate himself to become a thief.” 


Correspondence 


The True Interest of Labor 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

After your expression of “entire dis- 
sent” from the positions taken in my re- 
cent communication, I feel sure that you 
will allow space for a brief final rejoinder. 
Only through varied aspects of any ques- 
tion can the truth be finally evolved. My 
plea is in behalf of what I believe to be 
the true interest of labor, and, through 
labor, of society in general. You make no 
allusion to my main point, viz., that the 
great majority of labor is unorganized, and 
that its interests and rights deserve re- 
spect. The organized tyrannical minority 
of labor does not truly represent labor, and 
it has grown into aselfish monopoly. The 
grand fallacy which underlies the whole 
difficulty is the assumption that there is a 
natural antagonism between capital and 
labor. Out of this logically grow friction, 
strikes, and, finally, lawlessness and crime. 
Society, like the human organism, cannot 
prosper with schism among its members. 
When one suffers, all suffer. The unions, 
as conducted, \evel down character instead 
of developing thrift and merit. The am- 
bition of the workmen should be to excel 
and advance. This is discouraged. In 
proportion as men feel that they are work- 
ing for antagonists, their service naturally 
becomes half-hearted and inefficient, and 
thereby its natural basis of value is weak- 
ened. No employer can compel the 
services of an unwilling workman, and, 
besides, in the long run, a free market for 
labor is the laborer’s only protection. 

As an offset to Mr. Shaw’s opinion of 
“ compulsory arbitration ” in fixing prices 
for labor may be put the expert views of 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who, in a 
recent lecture before the Plymouth School 


“ness and intrinsic value of life. 
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of Applied Ethics, declared that compul- 
sory arbitration would be a return to the 
“slavery of feudalism, when wages were 
fixed by the courts.” It would be an evil 
day both for labor and capital, and for so- 
ciety as well, whep the freedom of voluntary 
individual contract and the lawful protection 
that goes with it were lost or even impaired. 
Enterprise would be paralyzed and labor 
would become a drug. Once force arbi- 
trary prices upon an unwilling purchaser 
and fgrass would grow in city thorough- 
fares. The otherwise prosperous season 
of 1892 has been stunned and turned back 
by widespread sympathetic troubles which 
have grown out of entirely local and trivial 
differences. Often the employment of a 
few non-union men is made the basis of a 
difficulty involving thousands. Coercion 
rather than merit is looked upon as the 
potent factor. The tyranny of walking 
delegates and other would-be labor,protect- 
ors deters and obstructs business enter- 
prises, and thus cuts off the legitimate 
demand for labor. In proportion as con- 
fidence is impaired in free conditions, in- 
vestment in new plants that would give em- 
ployment is discouraged. Wages on an 
average doubled during the twenty-five 
years preceding the general advent of the 
unions, from natural demand, and would 
have continued to advance if unionism 
had not become widely obstructive. Busi- 
ness has its natural laws, which are exact 
and immutable, and their violation in- 
volves penalty. Industry will at length 
find its reward, and nothing can prevent 
such a tendency. Organizations fer se 
are well, but, as conducted, they are areal 
burden and menace to honest labor and 
to the solidity of labor values. The com- 
ing reign of altruism-and brotherhood will 
not be ushered in by arbitrary wages, nor 
through cultivated antagonisms and social- 
istic divisions of material wealth, but by 
character-growth, non-resistance, and a 
recognition of the law of service. The 
selfish millionaire who piles up wealth as 
an end, instead of being envied, will be 
looked upon as poor in reality, dwarfed in 
soul, and as one who has missed the sweet- 
No one 
will wish to exchange places with him. 
The penalty for the idolatry of wealth is 
inherent in man’s nature, and no uncertain 
or capricious legislation can take its place. 
HENRY Woop. 


Nationalism and the Labor 
Problem 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The social and industrial problems 
which are occupying the minds of most 
thinkers and writers to-day seem to increase 
in magnitude every day, month, and year, 
and, if things keep on in the same way a 
few years longer, where will it lead us, and 
what will be the outcome? These are 
questions which ought to interest every 
one, especially our leading publications. 

There seems to be a great difference of 
opinion as to the solution of these vital 
questions, and of those which have come 
under my observation none seems to be so 
near a complete answer as the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Bellamy in his “ New Na- 
tion ;” not even Mr. Shaw’s plan of arbi- 
tration in his “ Review of Reviews,” of 
which you speak so highly, seems to cover 
the exigencies of the case so completely as 
the plan of Nationalism as promulgated 
by Mr. Bellamy. 

Why would not such a Nationalism, 
conducted under the Civil Service laws, 
be the best remedy for all these evils 
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A Family Paper 


which are transforming our country into a 
plutocracy, and forebode anarchy if not 
civil war? Will you point out the de- 
fects of the system, and show why it is 
not practicable ? 

The press in general seems to be afraid 
to advocate it because it is not quite popu- 
lar yet. But all great revolutions and re- 
forms were not popular at first. 

I would be glad if you would express 
your opinion fully on this subject of Na- 
tionalism. 


“A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Reading Circles for Winter 
Evenings 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley’s article on 
the above subject in a recent issue of The 
Christian Union described accurately a 
similar club which had a “six years’ run.” 
In addition, however, to studying living 
authors, or those of any era, we diversified 
the programme by a New Books evening, 
when each member of the circle not only 
read ashort extract from a new publica- 
tion, on any subject, but gave us an outline 
of the work. Then we had very success- 
ful magazine evenings, when the new mag- 
azines for the month were dealt with. 
Again, an experiment was made—a dan- 
gerous one perhaps—by having an Origi- 
nal Evening, when each one was to contrib- 
ute something from his or her own pen. 
The result in this case was also highly 
successful. Other subjects were: Ameri- 
can Humorists, Our Favorite Poems, and 
similar topics. Two authors were some- 
times grouped, such as Holmes and Lowell, 
Whittier and Longfellow. A rule always 
in force was that each member was to 
take part. This, of course, meant short 
selections, but the results were as helpful 
as they were pleasant. F. Y. 
Toronto, Can. 


The World’s Fair at Chicago 


Perhaps it is not sufficiently widely 
known on this side of the Atlantic that no 
one in England takes a deeper interest in 
the forthcoming Exhibition at Chicago 
than Queen Victoria, and doubtless no 
portion of the World’s Fair will be more 
highly appreciated, particularly by the 
gentler sex, than that specially set apart 
in the Woman’s Building for the exhibits 
which her Majesty and the English royal 
family have promised to send. The 
Queen’s contributions will comprise some 
specimens of her own knitting and spin- 
ning, and also some pictures which she 
painted when a girl. The Princess Chris- 
tian, Princess Louise, and Princess Bea- 
trice will also send specimens of painting, 
embroidery, and needlework. The wife of 
Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia has, 
by permission of the Emperor of Germany, 
accepted the presidency of the German 
division of the Woman’s Board. It is 
understood that the delegate of the lady 
managers, who has gone to Europe to 
secure a lady artist to design the decora- 
tions for the Woman’s Building, has had 
several satisfactory interviews with Eng- 
lish painters of note, including Lady But- 
ler, Miss Louise Jopling, Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema, and Miss Montalba. 


—Here is the opening paragraph in J. 
M. Barrie’s new book, “An Edinburgh 
Eleven :” “ The first time I ever saw Lord 
Rosebery was in Edinburgh, when I was 
a student, and I flung a clod of earth at 
him. He was a peer; those were my 
politics.” 


to answer 


Uncle Peter will endeavor 
pussies the YOUNG POLKS. But he sakes these com 


rst. The full and 
cach question—not 


the inquirer must 
but 


whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 


toner must be tent, and give Uncle 
yb t the desired ormation does not 
In ordinary cases it 
yaya to an answer. 
obody must extect Uncle Peter tobe omniscient.| 


I am asked to say that the list of Sun- 
day-school books approved by the Con- 
necticut Ladies’ Commission may be had 
by sending a two-cent stamp to the Secre- 
tary, Miss Susan T. Clark, 799 Asylum 
Avenue, Hartford—so# to Miss Hewins, as 
lately stated in this column. 


82. Ina recent number of The Christian Union a 
request is made for suggestions on a course of 
reading on the History of Art. Having had some 
difficulty in finding suitable and reliable books on 
the subject, I have a fellow-feeling for the inquirer, 
and inclose a list of books which I have found helpful 
and most of which are delightful : 

Egypt.—* History of Ancient Art in Egypt,’’ 
Perrot and Chipiez, fully illustrated; in connection 
read “ Story of Egypt ” (published by Putnams). 

Chaldea and Assyria.—" History of Ancient Art 
in Chaldea and Assyria,” Perrot and Chipiez; also 
“Story of Chaldea” and “Story of Assyria;” 
“ Nineveh and Its Remains,” Layard. 

Persia.—** At Susa,” Mme. Dieulafoy. 

Pheenicia and Cyprus.—” History of Ancient Art 
in Pheepicia and Cyprus,” Perrot and Chipiez ; 
“ Cyprus,”’ General Cesnola. 

Greece.—“ Schliemann’s Excavations,’”’ Schuch- 
ardt; “History of Ancient Sculpture,” L. M. 
Mitchell; “ Lectures on Age of Pheidias,’”’ Wald- 
stein ; Lectures on Greece,”’ Felton; “* Charicles,” 
Becker ; ** Social Life in Greece,” Mahaffy; “ His- 
tory of Painting,” Waltman and Wouverman. 

Rome.—The above-mentioned histories of sculp- 
ture and painting ; “ Ancient Rome,” Lanciani. 

Early Christian.—“ Early Christian Art,’”’ Lord 
Lindsay ; “ History of Medizval Art,” Reber. 

Renaissance.—Giotto; also all illustrated biog- 
raphies of artists published by Scribner; ‘‘ Makers 
of Venice,’’ Oliphant; “ Makers of Florence,” Oli- 
phant; “ Life of Michael Angelo,” Grimm; “ Re- 
naissance in Italy,” Symonds; Kugler’s Hand- 
books—viz., “Italian Schools of Painting,” ‘* Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Dutch Schools;”’ “Life of 
Diirer,” Thausing ; “ Old Masters in Belgium and 
Holland,” Fromentin. Can 


Those of my readers who are members 
of art clubs will find this list valuable. 


118. Tell me, please, the origin or meaning of the 
star and crescent on the Turkish flag. 
J. E. B. D. 


The crescent is figurative of the Turk- 
ish military power. It was the emblem of 
Constantinople, and the Turkish sultans 
after their conquest of that city in 1453 
assumed it in commemoration. The sig- 
nificance of the star I do not know. 


141. Will you please tell me where the British 
troops were encamped at the time the American 
army was encamped at Valley Forge? 

A. B. C. 


In Philadelphia. 


117. Will you kindly name some publication de- 
voted to the brick industry ? 


“ The Brickmaker,” Chicago, III. 


897. In the ‘** Youth’s Companion” for March, 
1892, the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, in the article 
**Our Knowledge about Air,” speaks of Otto von 
Guericke’s copper hollow hemispheres, which sixteen 
horses were unable to pull apart when emptied of air. 
We want to know how large those hemispheres are. 
Our cyclopedia does not tell. And how many pounds 
pressure would there be? Fifteen pounds for every 
square inch on the surface of the globe, or fifteen 
pounds for every square inch on the surface of the 
base of each hemisphere? And would eight horses 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


Used in the U. S. Army and by 
teachers of cookery. 

Cleveland’s is the standard, it 
never varies, it does the most work, 
the best work and is perfectly whole- 
some. 

But your own experience is better 
than anybody’s ** say so,” and your 
own experience will show you that 
Cleveland’s baking powder is the 
strongest and the best. Try it. 


pull them apart as easily, if the globe was chained to 
a tree, as sixteen horses would if eight of them pulled 
against the othereight? Papa thinks if the globe 
was not more than thirty inches in diameter 
that eight good mules could pull the hemispheres 
apart if they were fastened to something strong 
enough. E, F. M. 


Otto von Guericke’s Magdeburg hemis- 
pheres were used to show that pressure 
acts in all directions. According to Ga- 
not’s Physics they were 4 to 4% inches dia- 
meter, the edges made to fit tightly to- 
gether. The atmospheric pressure would 
be 15 pounds for a square inch in the 
area, not of each of the hemispheres, but 
of the circle along which they are pressed. 
The formula for finding the area of the 
circle is r R*. The radius, being one-half 
the diameter, would be 2 inches, and the 
formula resolves into the problem 3.1416 x 


4x 15. 


14. Can Uncle Peter tell me where I can find the 
doggerel beginning : 
In the month of May, 
The nineteenth day, 
Seventeen hundred ona eighty, 
Day turned ~ 
A doleful si 
Which transactions weighty. 


Referring to the noted ‘“ Dark Day” of New Eng- 
land. | B. 


A Big Profit 


$20 REALIZED ON AN IN- 2 


VESTMENT OF 


Mr. W. F. Eltzroth, an esteemed school- 
teacher in the town of Morrow, Ohio, states 
his case so clearly that no comment is neces- 
sary, further than to say to those run down 
and out of health, 


Go and Do Likewise 


“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been worth $100 a bottle 
to me in the following manner: I have been teaching 

a no appetite, couldn — 4. night, and became 
so debilitated it was impossible to perform my duty 
as ateacher. I 


Wrote My 


to take effect in two weeks, but I was persuaded to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Within a week I was so 
much better that y continued my school and am still 
teaching. I took 2 bottles, feel like a new man, 
and have over $200 clear from $2 spent for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Hood’s Pills are the best family Cathartic. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world ; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


‘City. 


Banff and the Lakes in the Clouds. Issued by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Great Eastern Railway of England. Harwich Route 
to the Continent. Time-tables for August and 
September, and useful information. 

Holderness, Shepherd Hill. New Hampshire. The 
Asquam House and its Surroundings. 

Rocky Mountains to the Golden Gate. Tourist 
Guide descriptive of the territory between the 
Eastern Foot-Hills of the Rockies and the Pacific 
Coast. Issued by the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. 

San Francisco, California. The Grand Hotel Sou- 
venir. 

Tours, Croffutt’s Overland. Issued by Missouri 
Pacific Railway. 

West by South, Half-South. Sunset Route to Cali- 
fornia. Issued by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


TOUR 


OLY LAND —A select porty will sail 
BY DIRECT STEAMER TO EGYPT. Posi- 
ever offered. 

ONS, 113 Broadway, New York. 


HOTELS 


tively best copertuntt 
H. GAZE & 


EUROPEAN 
Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 

mn enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, an ng Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS anp SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL RAMONA 
Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. HW. LAKE, 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, bing Colorado S$ gs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the 
knife. k with complete information m 
Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


SEPTEMBER AT 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


Is the most delightful Month of the Year. 
The views from the Asquam House and Annex on 
Shepard Hill, with the ever-changing foliage and cloud 
effects on the mountains and hills and the Squam Lakes 
below, are the most interesting in the White Mountains. 
Special rates for September and October. Send 
for illustrated book. LEON H. CILLEY. 


New Jersey 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


BUCKINGHAM HOUSE (Alden Cottage) 


Opp. Laurel House. Well furnished and sunny rooms. 
sg comfort a specialty. Apply for circular, P. O. 
Ox 72. 


Lakewood, N. J. 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


FALL RESORTS 


Ask the Recreation Department to fur- 
nish you with printed matter describing 
any fall resort in the world you may 


wish to know about. 


There is no charge. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
Astor Place, New York 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. 


Turkish, Roman, pine, 


salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor ; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 


treatment. 


Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Madison Avenue, between Second and Third Streets. 
Open Sept. 20. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILDS. 


New York 


Blue Mountain House 


Blue Mountain Lake, N. ¥Y¥. Tyter M. Merwin. 
Prop. Rates reduced for Sept. and Oct. Finest view 

I akes and Mountains inthe Adirondacks, Sept. and Oct. 
the best months to visit the Adirondacks. Send for circular. 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines for treatment of 


chronic invalids. Elevation, 1,400 feet. Beautiful scen 

from piazza. New building, convenient to the city. Ad 

dress Dr. MARK S. PURDY, Corning, N. Y. 
HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under th onal care of experienced physicians, offers 


rest. 
Location in the midst of a woodland park overloo 
pe soneees Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 
On tine Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. uites 
rooms with private baths. <soqust. Lawn-tennis, etc. 
Ma e, Electricity, all baths and all remedial appliances. 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never purposes 
Oriental elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated 


Oregon 
RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
t in this 
country; plan; and upward. 
CHAS. D, Manager. 
Pennsylvania 


dale’s Farm House. from May till No- 

vember. ilk and vegetables from farm. 

rooms ; y lawns ; livery. E. T. CROASDALE, 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 18<so0 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris’”’ and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These M ificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
ae segularity and rapidity of their passage across the 
antic. 
The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to New York or Whila- 


el a. 
FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bowiinc Green, New York. . 
307 Wa Srt., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu CLark St., Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 
New Yorx, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
Colorado 


CoLorapo, Denver, 2020 Ogden St. 
FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Terms, 
$30 per month. References: Kev. F. T. 
AILEY, Pastor of Plymouth Cong. Church, Denver; 
ev. A. A BLANCHARD, Pastor of Second Cons urc 


versity, Boulder, Colo. Address Miss Martha A. Pease 


Connecticut 


ConnecticuT, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 
attention. Beye § inet inclusive. 
R A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$so0. 18th year, My so-page circular tells what 
education means hor a boy hese. of character 


rst wit No over 
FREDERICK CUR 1S, PAB. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
tation for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford 
ARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for College graduates. 
Twelvegesidect professors. Curriculum largely elective. 
Library of 60,000 volumes. soth year opens October s, 
1892. Send fer Annual Register. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Terms, $s00t 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Britain. 
OME, INSTRUCTION, AND CARE FOR 3 
OR 3 BOYS. Reference: Prof. D. N. Camp, 
New Britain. Correspondence solicited. 
Rev. M. B. BOARDMAN, A.B. 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
er DIVINITY SCHOOL. Term opens Sept. 
29th. For catalogues 9 or r information address 
. G. B. STEVENS. 


N 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk. Conn. Twentieth year College 
preparatory courses. Careful attention morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, at light, 
gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 29. 
College Pryparatory 3 and General courses. Special depart- 
ments for Vocal Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
"advent term eight DIOCESAN 
vent term ei gente t. 21,1 
ihe Rev. F RUSSE ELL. M 


MARY ILLAR 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 
teachers, each a specialist in her own de ment. 
erms, $350 to Bese Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


District or Cotumsia, W 
M* VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year opens October 4, 1892. 

New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 

Special advantages in Literature, Modern 
and Music. 

For circulars apply to the Principal, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


lowa, Des Moines. 
RAKE UNIVERSITY 


Nine departments; 25 courses; 7 buildings; 
56 instructors; 862 students; $100,000 new 
endowment. Send for catalogues. 
Maryland 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
ME: S. D. KENNEDY will open a Famil 
School for Young Ladies and Misses. Oct. 
1892. Miss C, BrowNninG Mason, B.A Wellesley 
Colle e), Principal. Mrs. Kennedy’s house will 
pe or boa Ladies wishing to avail themselves of 
this educating their daughters can find 


pleasant homes, 2 for themselves and families. Address 
Ss. D. KENNEDY, Annapolis, Md. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September 19. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts 


MAssacuusetts, Andover, 
NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21. The Ope pening Lecture will be deliveréd by Pro- 
fessor TAYLOR in rtlet Chapel 4 M. Cataloy will 
begin with all the classes at this talonve, oF 
further information, apply to EGBERT. e S H, 
President of the Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton St. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
NASTICS will seogen Sept. 27th. For cata- 
logue address HOMANS, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bbdston, 145 Dartmouth St., New 
Studio Buildiug. 
OWLES ART SCHOOL 
Instructors: Ernest L. Major, JosePH De 
Camp, Henry H. Kitson, Bertram G. Goopnus, 
Mercy A. Turo. A. Rucciss, Annis E. Rip- 
DELL. The tenth year of this well-established school 
opens Oct. rst, 1892. Superior in equipment and in 
arrangement for convenience and comfort; modeled after 
the best Parisian Schools. Full Courses in Drawing and 
Painting, including Still-life and Water-colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating 
Class in Modeling. Students have free access to the gal- 
leries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars 
($s00) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
~ Academic courses ane two 
larship to Bryn Mawr College, 
Miss) Dasve Evers, Principal. 


Missouri 


Missouri, St. Louis, 2812 and 2814 Locust St. 
HALL, Day and Boarding School for 


Girls. Alldepartments. Col 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire, Mount Vernon. 
ge yey INSTITUTE. A college graduate, 
20 years a high-school principal, living in . 
beautiful mountain village, will take into his ay oe 
ang wi pessonally prepare them college or 
2. 
ness, B. WELCH, A.M., Principal. 


New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 


HALL 
Boarding School for Boys. 


Special atten ven to fitting boys for Colleges and 
Scientific Schoo ton inf ormagion a CRKINS. 


New 


New Jerssy, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA gg SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location .? 
the bluffs of the Delaware, Coll ae preparation, 
ral F 


apply 


New Jexssy, Bridgeton. 
Y HALL. Home and College-preparatory 
for Young Ladies. Established 1861. 

Mrs. J. ALLEN MALWELA, I. 


New Jexszy, B 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcortrt’s Boardi 
School for Young Ladies. Native French a 
German teachers. Certificate admits to Smith College. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins Sept. h. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, N. 


Reopens parati 
Pupile adr cpt, 23. ation for calle 
tificate. 


CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jerszy, Englewood. 
WIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIR 
N. Peasant home, fines of ad- 


van re tion. 
Ev W. Farrar. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS yeopens Oct. 
: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Ge 
nst. Technology, Boston; Mrs. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSO uccessor to 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR G 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'’S FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3 om. ted 
number of boarding scholars will 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five bo . prepared for col scientific 
school, or business. All the advantages of fam 
bined with best mental and hysica! trainin Bidens 


new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy. 
five acres of ground. JAM ES S. GARLAND, Master 


Middleborough. 
HE EATON SCHOOL 
Mass 
aan | boys and gi received in this school for ree 
year = of September. 
a, instruction. Best of ref 


ty vacancies. ddress for information 
AMOS H. EATON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
Aaa HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, 


thereunh tion for Colle 
— Orough tow LITTEMORE. 


MASSACHUSsBTTS, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 
School for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. 22d. Complete College Preparatory 
course. | Advanced courses in History and Literature, 
nd Art. Miss DIXON, BA. (Wellesley), Miss 
LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 


MASSACHUsETTsS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for College and Scientific Schools. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. Classical, Scientifi Home 


A, SHA Head Master. 


New Jerssy, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 
October Fifth. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
ISS DANA'S Boarding and Day Scheo! for 
Girls reopens September 21 
College preparation, Resident "French and German 
Teachers. Thorough instruction in English, with special 
advantages in Art usic, and DgLSARTE Gymnastics. 
Terms, including ‘Board and Tuition in E tin, 
and Greek, $700. 


New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


he homeliine. Catalogues. 
(Sumenes a) F term opens Sept. 13th. 
Rev. J. A.M. (Princeton). Principal. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Jexszy, New Brunswick. 


UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766. 


E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Newton 
(N. J.) INSTITUTE. goth year. 800 
feet elevation. Home School limited. "English, 
Classics, Science, Commercial, Art, Music, Steam ; 
bath (30,000 gallons). bowling- ey; nasium ; acres 
playground. Seven weshese with tot experience of to 
years. Mounted drili; saddl Il 
catalogue. ant JORL WILSON A.M. Pa 


New /exsey, Pennington. 
ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY for both 


sexes. 53d Year. Offers rare educational Sect 
moderate. High and eat- 


. On th New 
York Prenton, hiladelphia Baltime ~ Washington. 


ue, my: e an au ui, Sen ree. 
ANLON, D.D.., President for 23 years. 


New Jersey, Plainfield. 
Ss ACADEMY. A Select School for 25 
t home. | instruction. 
Prepares for college. NED, Prin. 


other advertisements in this department see 


| 
ties. 
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New Jersey 


New York 


New York 


New Jersey, Summi 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. thor- 
ough epartment ; terms reasonabl ocation 
fen d for M. M. Huwr. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. A 
Home and Day School for Young WV omen and 
. Boarding department in charge of iss Helen H. 
Blake, formerly of the In outs School, New Bedford, 
Conn. peqpaation, pa all colleges. Classes in Cooking 
and in sewing, orps of werty miles 
23. Circular. artin 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys bgehwerd in their studies. Only six 


boarding pupils. Th T N 
DUPE D MONTANE. Master 


New York 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Good location. Building with improve- 
ments. Fall term begins Sept. 1892. 
or 


Col. C. WRIGHT. B A. 
‘or ALFRED Ko Met LPINK. Principals. 
New Yorx, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Three Full Courses of Study. 
Location beautiful and es New 


Mod Im ts. 
shee. ad er E. begins S DD. Pres. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ACKER BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
rs. U. B. DESAUSSURE. 
Opens Sept. oan for Packer students and any others 
who desire to pursue courses. or Music 
students also received. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
RATT INSTITUTE 
Founded by Charles Pratt for the promotion of 
Art, Science, Literature, Industry, and Thrift. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

ndustrial and Fine Arts, Domestic Art and Science, 
_— and Technology, Commerce, High School, 
Froebel Academy and Kinde rten Libraries an and Mu- 
seum, Music. FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 42d 
year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 

Preparatory and Primary Departmen ndi- 

Special attention t \prepara- 

teacher in Mathematics. and 

 o Native teachers in Modern Lan 

nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., 

and Lors A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 241-243 West 77th St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls. 
for al! Coll f and women New 
Sch Wellceauipped um. Military 


drill 
 MYGATT, Head Master. 


New York, New York City, 22 East s4th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls reopens Oct. 4. Co te, Academic, 


New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 


carpet 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE Fres. For information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 9 East 49th St. 
| Oe SCHOOL for Boys. Building large 
and well lighted. Primary for young children. 
Gymnastics under competent instruction. Two resident 
pupils received into principal’s family. on 
application. 


New York, New York City, 142 West 23d St. 
RAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC . 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legis- 
lature, 1884. All branches taught, as a science and as an 
art, from the beginning to the highest artistic perfection. 
Unrivaled Free Advantages. A complete and fully ap- 
pointed stage for practice. The regular degrees in music 
and kindred arts granted. For particulars address 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Director. 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Rev.and Mrs. Cuas. H. 
Principals. Mrs. Gardner, author of History in Rhyme. 


New York, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI’S 
eee SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
7 N. Y. City. 
U to June. Tuition $200. 

PHYSICAL CuLTuRE—Physi ology, Hygiene, Corrective 
and ésthetic Gymnastics, ELOcUTION, Literature, and 
Forensic Oratory. Music, extra. 

A tew penile reo received in the family. 

Uniti ptember 15, address Aven-bp-th e-Sea, N. J., 
seat of Summer School (1893, July 24 to August 19). 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October of 
third house has been added to those 
stor Barnard an , academic departments. ool 
its for Barnard an other colleges, and for the Columbia 
ard examinations for women. 


New York; Brooklyn, Joralemon St., bet. Clinton 
and Court Sts 

HE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

A sthool for the thorough teaching of young 

ladies. Collegiate —_o and Primary Departments. 

The next term will be t. 26, 18902. New students 

assigned to ept. 21, 22, and 23. There 

are no extra charges for instruction in Latin, Greek, Ger- 

man, French, Drawing, and Gymnastics. An_attractive 

hiberal management receives students from 

out o 
he Benty-gaventh annual catalogue sent on application. 
T. J. BACKUS, President of the Faculty. 


New York, Chappaqua. 
Bee MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 
s and Girls. Sendfecr 


York. A boarding-school for 
catalogue for 1892-93. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A home-school for boys, on Storm King Moun- 


tain. Pre for college and business. Address 
4 CARLOS H. STONE. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty-ninth year begins Sept. 13. Both sexes. 


Business and college course. $30 B86 oper annum. 
JAMES M. DE GA Ph.D., Principal. 


New York, New York City. 
ISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


New York, New York City, 19 and 21 East 14th St. 
ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Leading Musical Institution of America 

A. and Albert Ross Parsons, 

CM. “Buck, President ; E. Agramonte, H. 


Shelley, H almer are among the distinguished mem- 
sere of the F a, Residence Dept. for students from a 
stance. 


Circulars sent on application. Addree 
H. W. GREENE. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special studente admitted. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and ro os 
HE REED SCHOOL. Boarding 
for Primary, preparatory, cok 


LIA G. LLISTER, Prind 
TY-NINTH YEAR OcrosserR 4, 18092. 


New Yorx, New York City, 233 Lenox Ave. 
HE NEW YORK i INSTI- 


TUTE. Primary, / cademi 
Certificate admits to W 
Gertibicate admits ALYRED ROE: Puind 


New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next term will begin Wednesday, 
ber 28th, 1892. 


The Faculty will mest the fering ctadents in the 
President's Room at 10 A.M 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


Th egestas address will be delivered i-y 
afr, D.D., Sept. 2 


New Yor«, New York City. 
NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins Oct. 1, 182 
Confers LL.B. ; also (for graduate course) LL.M. Auvus- 
Tin ApsotT, LL.D., Dean and iSenior Professor. For 
catalogues, showing reorganized Faculty, address 
PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
University Building or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Students are 
(not earlier), 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE 
For Young Ladies and Gentleme® 
Beautiful location, 25 miles from New York. Moder? 
Courses, Mu i, Art, late, and 
Music, ndus wor 
ues ns ; 
penW. M. BANNISTER, A.M. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
HE OSSINING SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 


losophy, es painting. and 
cult th 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St 

RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 

Elementary Class. Froebel system. Ninth 

year. Reopens Oct. 3d, 1892. Training Class for Kin- 
dergartners. 


New York, New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ .SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal, will .reopen 
September 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 


New York, L. I., Flushing. 
SEMINARY. Boarding School for 
Young Ladies and Girls. Highest references. 
CAIN: terms for clergymen. Mrs. L. R. UPTON, 
NS SCHULER, Principals. 
New York, L. I., Bay Shore. 
Be SHORE INSTITUTE. Home School; $45 


a month ; six young boys in family; s cial ad- 
vantages in mathematics. MM ARY WERDEN, Prin. 
New York, Manlius. 


T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL 


Next term opens September 15th, 1 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Hunrincron, S.T. 
Wm. VERBECK, Sup 

Apply to moe be for circulars. 


New York, Newburgh. 
SCHOOL 


Opens 14. 
No rooms kept f Nete 
pt for boys SIGLAR. 
New York, Newb 


urg. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Advanced werk. Certificates ac- 


NorTH, Prin, 


cepted by Wellesley and other C 
. Reopens Sept. 28th. 


New York, New York City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—" , 
Method”’ of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course. ony eR now 
added. Tuition fee, $100. For ca S, etc., address 
GEORGE “HASE: Dean. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 
ber 21st. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS ond | Miss KELSEY, A.M., 


New York, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
OOL FOR GIRLS 


SCH 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
phe MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School for 


raining and thoro nstruction in e departm 
which has been so favora bly 4 
year begins Oct. 4. 


New York, New York City, 425 West 22d St. 
HE GEORGE M. GREENE SCHOOL of Vocal 
Culture and Home for Students of Singing 
combines the anon es of able instruction, Home in- 
uences, and a refin ro atmosphere. 
sent on application. 


New York, Springside, Yonkers. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL penens Sept. 26. 28. Address by letter 
(or personally after Sept 10) as above. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
INSTITUTE. and Dex School 
Young Ladies Little Girls. Wi 
W. METCALF, Prin 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
M™ BULKLEY’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L. 
Miss E. C. Cot Principals. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


h hool 
year Sept. 22d, 1892. 
Ohio 


Onto, Columbus, 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


advantages Music, 

Oratory, Ph and Culture. Fall term 
Any Ora Sept. 29, 1802. 
Onto, Columbus. 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

has 71 Professors and Assistants, 26 
Departments, and 13 Laboratories. Courses 
for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science; 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, 
Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engi- 
neering; Law. Post-graduate courses for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degree. Send 
fora catalogue. 
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Ohio 


Onto, Oberlin. 

BERLIN COLLEGE. All courses require four 
years of At gg meet with either Greek or Mod- 
Langu fessors; 150 courses of study. 
Two-thirds of of the ~~} ~ elective after freshman year. 
usually extended in hy, English, 

athematics, and Modern — Chemical, Zoé- 
logieal and Botanical Laborato Fine building equip- 
t. L), 40 a year, and other expenses the very 
Po pt. 20. See catalogue for exact descrip- 


. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


Minto tea ACADEMY. Graduates pass easil 
into leading Colleges. Standards in English, 
German, as recommended by Commission ae 
— Celleges. Gymnas ied 
senting six co um, ng eties, 
College Library open to 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsy.vania, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Offers the advantages of a Christian 
with the jncentives and enthusi- 
of a largeschool. Terms moderate. 
Send for catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
BALDWIN'S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
opens September 28.7 For ire School for Girls re- 


ular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PsnnsyLvania, Hollidaysburg. 


PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PgNNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5:28 
Germantown Avenue. 

| her LIN SCHOOL. Established in 188s. 

Chartered in 1887. A School for Boys and 
Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident miele g The 
begins on September 22d, 1892. Gym- 
nasi large grounds adjacent to school. Annual 
Register fu'l information sent on 

RGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PennsyLvantA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


surroundings. y college or 
care of younger ay limited. 


Prins. 


PeNnNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. h year opens Sept. 
28. Academical and college 


4 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Princi 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M. Associate 


llustrated 


Virginia 


Louisa Co., Trevillian’s. 

AZELBROOK HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Mrs. FRANK C. Morris will += on Sept. 
28th, 1892, her Home School for boys; ited to 12. 
Country ovely, climate unsurpassed. Old-fashioned Vir- 
nia cooking. ead master graduate University of 
irginia. Boys instructed in riding Ender or in- 

structor. Applications should be made earl 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
Under Fourteen Years of Age 


1 eqenbines th the ofa 


This schoo 
home with the best 
desirable for those who are —y- 4, of a rpataan: sepecer "s care by 


th, or travel ab 

References Rt. Rev. Bishop HuntincrTon, Syracuse, 
Annas, Brooklyn, N.Y PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 


Care P 
"Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


If you are looking for a School 


or a College 


The Christian Union will gladly send you the 
Catalogue issued by any School in America, free 


of expense to you. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, ASTOR PL.,N. Y. 


Montclair Military Academy 


770° Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


In educating a boy our aim is threefold: the cultivation of a manly Christian 
character, the development of a sound body, and the attainment of thorough 
scholarship. Not more than fifteen cadets live in a cottage, forming, with the 
masters, a congenial family. The discipline is strict, the work carefully system- 
atized. Boys soon find that regular habits give more time for fun and play. 


In all matters of discipline the boys are placed strictly upon honor. 


Every- 


thing possible is done to develop self-respect and truthfulness. 
Our new gymnasium, which has been thoroughly equipped by A. G. Spalding 


& Bros., accomplishes wonders in the development of sound bodies. 


The 


gymnasium instructor acts as a “coach” for the boys in football and other 


games. 


are classified according to individual needs; 
Certificates from this Academy are accepted by many of the leading 


ates. 
colleges. 


In the class-room the aim is thoroughness ; classes are small ; 


cadets 
instructors are college gradu- 


The military discipline teaches promptitude and obedience; the drill gives. 


a firm step and an erect carriage. 
to an end. 


The military organization is made a means 


Visit the school and inspect the buildings, or send for catalogue. 


J] G. MacVICAR, A.M., Principal. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE - 
or BUSINESS 
SHORTHAND 


squepanent business Also and 


open al! summer for eramination and enrollment 


Mat Prerroe, Ph. D, Princi and Founder, 
tecord Bi 917 919 Chestnut Philadelphia 


Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
gust year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 


in Civil Er parator Chgmistry, Arts. 
oughly ore 


Pre rtment. Send 
en 
for circular 
is valuable in proportion to 


. President. 
AN AGENCY its influence. If it merely 


of vacancies and TH ATi is something, but if it 
Sy you about them is asked to recommend 
and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you, Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON 4. 
MaBIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND 
WHERE. §1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 

Address The Christian Union 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


ELSE- 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, wherever 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
a specialty. Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Supplying Schools with Books 


4 
| 
German. 
ducdents, rm Ins iu pt. 
al. sation blanks now ready Early enrollment necessary. 
fur College Annua\ Shorthand Announcement, Gradua. 
rim. | «ting Exercises, including Mr. Andrew Oarnegie’s re- 
ae 
*r Ee. = = s* > fir, 
| 
: 
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Financial 


No gold has gone out this week. The 
shipments last Saturday, however, counted 
in this week’s averages with the banks, and 
reduced, accordingly, the reserve. Money 
is plentiful at the higher rates established 
last week—3% to 4 per cent., with the 
greater volume of loans at 4 per cent. 
The foreign exchange market is firm, as 
bills for cotton shipments do not yet 
appear in any great volume, the supply of 
cotton on the other side being large. The 
fact is that the cotton crop of last year, now 
marketed, reaches the unprecedented fig- 
ures of 9,300,000 bales. The cotton actually 
used in this country by the spinners for 
the last year is larger than in any previous 
year. The amount shipped abroad was 
very great, but the low price prevented 
the planters from realizing as large pro- 
ceeds as in some former years. The 
money market on the other side never 
was easier. The London money rate for 
balances is about % per cent. and the 
Bank of England now holds over 50 per 
cent. in gold on its liabilities. This same 
condition prevails in Paris and Berlin. 

The continuance of cholera at Quaran- 
tine has the effect of depressing quotations 
in the Exchange, though the scare is over. 
All business is somewhat curtailed, and 
until the scourge subsides we may expect 
a very conservative movement in all busi- 
ness connected with the seaboard. Reports 
from time to time of alleged cholera 
Cases in the city or country have the effect 
to restrict travel and influence timid peo- 
ple. Yet, with all this, the railways never 
have done such a thriving business as at 
the present time. The last week in Au- 
gust returns on sixty-three roads reported 
to date an increase of I1.11 per cent. in 
gross earnings, while for the month the 
returns show on a long list of representa- 
tive roads an increase of 7.27 per cent. 

The English financial papers still talk 
about the peril to our currency, and are 
disposed to agitate this question, but dur- 
ing the week there has been in the markets 
a considerable volume of orders from the 
foreigners to buy our stocks and bonds. 
It would seem as if it would not take much 
in the way of more favorable conditions 
here to induce a heavy buying movement 
of securities that pay such good incomes 
as many of our bonds and first-rate shares. 
The St. Paul directors declared a 2 per 
cent. dividend on the common stock of 
their company. This is a resumption of 
dividend after five years intervening since 
the last. The showing, which is about 
6 per cent. earned for the year, fully 
justifies this return to dividends. The 
increase in the St. Paul’s earnings for the 
year, it is believed, is due largely to the 
healthy growth of the sections of country 
through which the road passes, and is not 
only permanent, but progressive; it is 
anticipated by the inside managers that 
this road will take a financial position on a 
parity with the Northwestern, which has 
so long since ceased to be speculative; 
large parts of the two roads are in the 
same sections, and run very harmoniously 
together. The earnings of the Texas 
roads, it is anticipated, will be greatly 
augmented now that they have met and 
adjusted freight and passenger rates ac- 
cording to the old schedules before the 
dictation of a State Commission forced 
them into a ruinous traffic, the courts hav- 
ing enjoined the Commission from mak- 
ing or enforcing further rates. The Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Denver and Rio Grande, 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, and St. 
Louis and Southwestern roads have made 


especially heavy improvements already in 
their returns. 
The bank statement is as fcllows: 


Loans, «++ $4,981, 300 
Spocike, ce 2.979,200 
Legal tenders, decrease..... .......-. 2,088. 400 
Deposits, decrease. 8,876, 300 
Reserve, Gecrease. ..... 2,848,525 


This leaves a surplus reserve of little less 
than $5,000.000 in the city banks. 

The stock market quotations are not 
greatly changed from a week ago, but as a 
whole are better. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, 
308 & 
Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 
CASH ccc $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ...........- 2,286,388 25 


Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,549-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
CHAS. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS Secretary and Treas. 
AMES B. YOUNG. Actuary. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St., Boston, Aug. 23, 1892. 


INCOME BOND CONVERSION 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


Income Bonds will be received for exchange into Second 
Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until October 1. 1892, by the 
following appointed agencies: 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW-YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW-YORK, 
80 B’ way, New-Yerk City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Exchange and applications for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of any of above agencies 
and of J. W. REINHART, VICE PRESIDENT 
ATCHISON COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE G. MAGOUN, Chairman. 

J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


The /fiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 
Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of x:st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
Mew York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 


Amount of issue Limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


CITY BONDS 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


MINNEAPOLIS Rest metate, t-came, 
Send for Guide Map of Minn the Flour Cty, 


A Book on 
Investments 


we send fre to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 


your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


||nited States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL, STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE B.iIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Crossy Brown, 
DWARD Cooper, 
BAYARD CUTTING, 
S. 
Wa. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
oun A. STEWART, WiiiiaM H. Macy, Jr, 
ERASTUS CORNING, Wn SLOANE, 
Joun HARSEN RHOADES, Gustav H. Scuwas, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. Bk’lyn. 
Georce B.Iss, Georce F. VierTor, 
WILLIAM Lipsey, Ww. WaALDoRF ASTOR. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia. 426 Drexel B'd’g. Topeka, Kas. 


Witson G. Hunt, 
Danie. D. Lorp, 

AMUEL SLOAN, 

AMEs Low, 

mM. WALTER PHELPs, 
D. JAMgs, 


What we Offer Investors. 


First mortgage security on city property. 


Eight per cent. interest. 
Privilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice 
Our mortgages are all on a sinking fund plan, which 


HOME SAVIN SAND LOAN ASSOC SSOCIATION 


H.F.NE WHALL. , nager Eastern Office 


533 DREXEL BUILD PHILADA., PA. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 
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GIVE 


THIS} 


FREE 


If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home” 


Soap and Toilet Articles. 


You MUST HAVE SOAP —It is an absolute necessity—the only question is where you 


shall buy it; we make it a decinled object for you to buy of us—direct 


sumer, and save all middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 


REMEMBER, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine pure pom 
tallow and vegetable oils. On account of its firmness and purity eac 


the work of common cheap soaps. 


OUR ComBINATION Box contains a large supply of the best Soa 
Articles mace, and will give satisfaction to the most fastidious person. 
ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest and best equipped plants 


in this country, having a capacity of fifteen million a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


is a “ thing of beauty ” and will be “a joy forever” to all who possess one. It is artistically 
designed, complete in appointments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of 
ten homes lack— a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., 


ete., which will be used and appreciated by every member of the family. 


It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed antique finish, with brass trim- 
mings. It stands five (5) feet hich, is two and a half (244) feet wide and ten and a half (1044) 
inches deep. Itis a perfect andi complete desk, and also has three roomy book shelves, a op 
shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon holes for papers, compartments for letter paper, ink, etc, 
When placed in your home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with the gifts 
of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a 


new pleasure to your life. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 
aod if after 30 days’ trial 
youare not couvinced that the 
goods are all we claim, will 
refund your money without 


; O- DA Y comment, simply on receipt 
of your request, and no charge 


will be made for what you have usedand we will 
take the Box and Desk away at our own expense. 


HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most con- 
venientand we will ship at once the great Box and the 
beautiful Desk. The desk is vee boy crated so it will 
not rub or chafe and we guarantee the goods to arrive 


4 
4 
4 
‘ in perfect condition, We have storage warehouses in the 
» large cities, and your order will be filled from the ware- 
‘ house nearest you, so delivery will be prompt. We do 
» not pay freights and cannot possibly afford to, giving 
» such an immense bargain as we do, but as each order 
» goes from the nearest warehouse, we find the average 
» Sreight on Boxand Desk our customers pay is less than 
» one dollar. Send all orders direct to N. ¥. 


READ THESE! 
One of the Brilllant Siste fH 

Word'in ur Favor! Speake 
HARTFORD, Conn., June 16th, 1892. 


Dear Mr. Larkin: 
You know I have used your soaps for many years, and since | be- 
came a stockholder in your company a facetious friend says | have 
talked as strongly for Sweet Home as | always have for Equal Rights 
—both are sure to win, we know full well. . . . 
ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, June 9th. 

Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. : ‘ = 
Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in a that during the past three 
years we have usedin my househoki three of your Sweet Home 
‘Combination Boxes” with the various extras, ete., which you 
es ; during this time we have not had to buy any other soap for 
aundry, household or toilet use. The goods are very pleasing to 
my family ; we have found the extras all that you have promised, 
and I consider the entire outfit a most excellentinvestment. You 

are at liberty to use this letter as you think best. 

(Signed) JESSE L. HURLBUT 

Sunday School Sec’y and Principal of the C. L. 8. C 


My Dear Mr. Larkin: PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23. 


have thoroughly tested your various toilet articles and am de- 
lighted with their exquisite quality. The handkerchief perfume is 
especially pleasing and I intend to adopt it exclusively. 


HELENE MODJESKA, (Countess Bozenta.) 
We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 

Soap for won 4 yearsand still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 

Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 

ork; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 

United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


made from refined 
cake will do double 


We have been man- 


y to con- 


and finest Toilet 


EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 


“SWEET HOME” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won 1.10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package is a coupon for 10¢., 
payable in goods—worth im all. cesses 1,10 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 60 
e 


An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness tot 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, and imperfections from the face, 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, A DEticaTe, refined, -30 


delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.....  .30 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............  .30 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pDetight- .25 
— Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder...... 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the br 


One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refinea, .25 
Lasting. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. .30 
Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - -$11.00 
DESK if Bought of Dealer- ---- ---- ---- - 10,00 


ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
Over Ten Thousand persons who have used “SWEET 
HOME’’ Soap for several years have become 


nm our Company. 


Larkin Soap Co. 


FACTORIES: 
Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Sts. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA, 111 READE Si., NEW YJURK. 


Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company: 


June 1892. 


Gentlemen—You may ship me another Combination Box of Sweet Home Soap at once. This is my fifth order, so you may 
safely assume I am pleased with the liberal way you have always treated me. You can make such use of my testimonial, as to 


the excellency of your gcods, as you desire. 


MRS. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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The American Economic 
Association 


By Prof. Edward W. Bemis 
Of the Chicago University 


In no convention of the present year, 
probably, has the general public so much 
reason to be interested as in the fourth 
convention of the American Economic 
Association, held at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
August 23-26. This Association has 
done far more than is generally known in 
advancing the study, and in some measure 
the solution, of our great industrial prob- 
lems. Its valuable publications are the 
best treatments we have upon many of the 
subjects covered. Only a brief glance at 
the proceedings of the recent meeting can 
be attempted. 

In the absence abroad of President F. 
A. Walker, Professor W. W. Folwell, of 
the University of Minnesota, made the 
opening address, calling attention to the 
bad working of the /aissez faire policy in 
the matter of mineral and forest lands, 
and those dependent upon nearness to 
some stream, but where monopolization of 
the banks or high prices of coal or copper 
and forestry abuses have been allowed ; 
while a similar let-alone policy by society 
has permitted costly private war on our 
railroads and forced expense upon the State 
as a result of particular methods of deal- 
ing between employer and employees 
which the State had not been consulted 
about in advance. Some form of com- 
pulsory arbitration was suggested. 

That the farmer would not lose, at least 
in Ohio, by a total abolition of personal 
property taxes was strongly urged in a 
paper by Professor S. M. Dick, of Mis- 
souri. This is because of the greater close- 
ness of assessment of personal property in 
the country than in the city; but others 
truly held that, while the personal property 
taxes should be abolished, the farmers 
would probably never consent until a tax 
on faculty or ability which should reach 
the incomes or inheritances of the rich is 
substituted. 

Progressive taxation—that is, a moder- 
ately increasing percentage of tax with the 
size of incomes or inheritances—was shown 
by Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Colum- 
bia College, to be in accordance with our 
general ideas of justice, though its justice 
and the exact amount of progression are 
incapable of exact mathematical proof. 

One whole evening and part of another 
were devoted to a most interesting discus- 
sion of the discontent of the farmers. 
Some held that it was due to the farmer’s 
failure to apply the same intelligence and 
thrift to his work as does the merchant or 
manufacturer. Others believed that great 
reforms in local taxation, more appropria- 
tions for roads and schools, and the stop- 
page, through international bimetallism, 
if it could be had, of further decline in 
general prices were also needed. 

A paper on the endowment craze in 
Massachusetts, in which the Iron Hall and 
worse frauds were searchingly examined 
by Frank P. Bennett, Esq, who has per- 
formed admirable service in the same line 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, should 
be widely published. Money should be 
given the Association for such publications 
in cheap form. 

Two striking facts were observed in the 
meetings. One was the general change of 
attitude away from the old English ortho- 
dox school among the members of this 
American Economic Association, which 
now embraces all but one or two of our 
well-known teachers of political economy, 


although, of course, various shades of con- 
servative and more radical thought were 
evident. 

The other noticeable phenomenon -was 
the close attention with which even the 
most theoretical discussions, such as that 
by Professors Clark, Patten, Taussig, and 
others, on the interpretation of Ricardo, 
on value, and on the wage theories of Mar- 
shall, were followed by every one, includ- 
ing the general public, that was present. 
It but confirms the experience of our Uni- 
versity Extension lecturers that, through 
improved methods of presentation and a 
better point of view, the study of industrial 
questions is on the eve of becoming one of 
the most generally popular of intellectual 
diversions as well as transcendently prac- 
tical and important. 

Dr. Ely, to whom more than any one 
else the success of the Association has been 
due, resigned the secretaryship after a con- 
tinuous service of over six years. He is 
succeeded by Professor E. A. Ross, who 
takes the chair of economics at Cornell. 

Professor Francis A. Walker is suc 
ceeded in the presidency by Professor 
Dunbar, of Harvard. The next meeting 
of the Association will be held in connec- 
tion wi.h, the International Statistical In 
stitute, at the Chicago Exposition next 
August. 


—The Book Committee of the Method- 
i t Episcopal Church has elected the Rev. 
Henry A. Buttz to the editorship of the 
“ Methodist Review,” made vacant by the 
recent death of the Rev. Dr. Mendenhall. 
Dr. Buttz is President of Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and is a member of the 
Newark Conference. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. Al} 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the grow! 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combin 
with wheat and barfey, and is physiologically 
and gore a eo food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have tt m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. — 


At all Endoi.-s by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as, 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy @% 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Cata'ogue. 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


GARFIELD TEA 


fbvad euting;cures Sick adache; 
resCom plexirn;curesConstivation. 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing 


half so good for such clean- /~ . 
ing as — 
Ss 


Gold Dust ~ 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without DusT WASHING 
POWDER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money, 


GRE 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by all process, jolie /, 
Less than ONE HALE the price of others. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 


ream ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 


LTIMORE, NEW ORLEA 


S, SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND M!’*"" 


TIFFANY -GLASS-&-DECORATING:. COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS:WORKERS DOMESTIC :&-ECCLESIASTICAL’ 


‘DECORATIONS: 


‘MEMORIALS. 


*333-7T0.341- FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 
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Correspondence 


The Shelley Memorial 
Subscription 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Publicity has been given to details of 
the celebration, at Horsham, Sussex, 
England, of the centenary of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, August 4, upon which day ad. 
dresses were made, and a memorial tablet, 
bearing the poet’s name, etc., was placed 
in the parish church. 

The Shelley Committee, headed by Lord 
Tennyson, includes upon its list the names 
of George Meredith, W. Morris, Profes- 
sor Max-Miiller, Professor Dowden, Pro 
fessor Jebb, Leslie Stephen, Stopford A. 
Brooke, Edmund Gosse, William Sharp, 
Theodore Watts, W. Besant, T. Hardy, 
Sir F. Leighton, Henry Irving, and other 
well known representatives of letters and 
the arts in Great Britain. It has been 
decided that the most fitting memorial to 
the poet will be a “Shelley Library and 
Museum,” to be established at Horsham, 
near the place of his nativity. 

The Library will include, in addition to 
— literature, all such works as may 

specially connected with Shelley. In 
the Museum a home will be found for 
personal relics of the poet. 

To provide the needed funds, a call is 
made for subscriptions, and the readers 
and lovers of Shelley throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world are invited to contrib 
ute. Any sums which may be sent to us, 
by check or postal order, will be duly 
remitted te the Hon. Secretary, Mr. James 
Stanley Little, of Horsham. Receipts will 
be promptly given to subscribers, and a 
public acknowledgment will be made 
from time to time in the literary and daily 
j ournals. 

Contributions may be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned American mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDMUND C. STEDMAN, 
64 Broadway, New York City. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 
33 East 17th Street, New York City. 


—Louis Kossuth, writes one who has 
lately seen him, is tolerably hale and hearty 
for a man of his years. Little over the 
medium height, his frame in his younger 
days must have been wiry and athletic. 
His eyes grow very large and lustrous 
when in conversation he discusses any 
topic which particularly interests him; but 
in his moments of silence and meditation 
they have a far-away, melancholy look 
which warrants one in believing that the 
great Hungarian patriot regrets he is about 
to die without seeing the dazzling dream 
of his life realized. 


—The Boston “ Transcript ” remarks : 
‘* Now that photographs made in London 
by Elliot & Fry, and pro,erly labeled in 
fair sacerdotal text, ‘ The Lord Bishop of 
Massachusetts,’ | ave appeared in Pollock’s 
window, the question of the really authen- 
tic portrait of Dr. Brooks may be sup 
posed to be definitely settled with all good 
Anglicans. It is lucky for them that the 
London photographs of the Lord Bishop 
are very good. They are very like him, 
and show him with an alert look, full of 
spirit. The Listener is glad that in these 
highly approved pictures the Bishop does 
not happen to be in his robes, but is 
dressed in a very handsome broadcloth 
frock coat, such as we all are accustomed 
to seeing him in.” 


GOOD MAN 
BUT HE DRINKS” 


The above expression is often heard. But can a man be 
“good,’’ either from a moral or business standpoint, who 
is addicted to the use of alcoholic drinks? Certainly not! 
He may possess fine business qualifications, but if “he 
drinks,’’ his value to his employer, himself, or his family 
will soon be ‘on the wane,’’ and it will not be long 
before he joins the great army of “ Abject sots.”’ 


We Cure Drunkenness, The MORPHINE and OPIUM 


HABIT RADICALLY 


If we failed to do so, we would not dare to make this positive statement, for our Institute is 
open to the public, and our work is being investigated daily by people who cannot be hood- 
winked. Many are very skeptical at the outset. We do not know of a single honest investi- 
gator who has not been fully convinced of the truth of our claims. There can be no doubt as 
to the truth of our statement that we do cure these diseased conditions, so that the afflicted 
person does not have the craving for these stimulants. Furthermore, there has not, in a single 
case which we have treated, been the least harm done to the patient by the use of our remedies. 
The rapid improvement after the first few days’ treatment is a surprise to every one. If our 
claims were not true, this advertisement could not be inserted in this paper. 

The time at the Institute, during the four weeks 
restraint and full to the brim with hope and joy and high resolve. 


nished equal to a first-class hotel, and the terms for a cure, including board, are not more 
would cost at a good hotel for the same time. 


REMEMBER That each case is given individual care and treatment, in place of being treated en 
masse. Wewill send the names of prominent people who may be referred to, or 
the names of those who have been cured. With these facts before them, we call upon the temperance 


workers of the land to 

W A IN E UP ! Work for the overthrow of the accursed saloon power by all means, but do not neglect 
to work for the rescue of the miserable victims of rum. They can, they must be res- 

cued! Send for our literature intended especially for them. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 


A short time ago we offered for sale a certain amount of our stock, the proceeds to be used 
in paying for and equipping the Central Institute at Chicago. A portion of this stock still 
remains unsold, but will soon all be taken It is better than gold, for we are already paying 
HANDSOME DIVIDENDS to our stockholders. 

REMEMBER, when — own stock in the National Bichloride of Gold Co., your dividends will 
come, not only from the Institute at Chicago, but from every Branch Institute in this country, 
and from the sale of rights and medicines throughout the world, for the Company control the 
rights of this discovery for the world. The mail of September 8 just brought the news that a 
syndicate at Melbourne, Australia, had just purchased for a large sum the right for that city 
from our agent, who is visiting the Colonies of Australia to establish the work there. On 
September 9th Dr. Thompson went to St. Joseph, Michigan, to attend the opening of a Branch 
of our work. One is just being opened in Dakota, one in lowa. On September 8th a gentleman 
came from London, England, to see about establishing the work there as well as at another 
large European center. This man had previously examined our work and compared it with 
every other cure, and says that ours is pre-eminently the best; in this investigation he was 
aided by able physicians. While the above was being written the postman handed us a letter 
informing us that our terms for Boston had been accepted, and a Branch will be established 
there at once. A physician and a leading clergyman came from Boston to investigate, and 
their indorsement was unqualifiedly in our favor. 

The work is developing rapidly and grandly. It is on a solid basis. Our stock is a better 
investment than real estate, for you are sure not only to realize very large money returns, but 
you are identified with one of the grandest movements of the age. 


SHARES ARE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


full paid and non-assessable. Shares can be paid for $5 a month oneach share. REMEMBER, this 
stock is in a fair way of doubling its value many times in the near future. It has already paid one handsome 
quarterly dividend, and another 


DIVIDEND WILL be PAID OCT. tst 


Send for what shares you wish reserved by next mail, with a small amount to secure them, until you 
can investigate further if you wish todo so. WOMEN are our best workers; we would rather sell to 
them than men. Let every friend of temperance investigate this grand work. 


Address NATIONAL BICHLORIDE OF GOLD COMPANY 
19 to 21 Quincy Street, Chicago, III. 


RHEUMA1ISM 


UNDRY 
E perfectly and permavently 


nerally necessary to bring about a cure, is without 
The Institute is an elegant home, fur- 
than alone 


AKERS YER 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


Catalogue with YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


Price. $2.00; by Express, $2 25. Send 
c : or treatise. 
THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANU Ri YELLOW PINE CT CO. 
F URGH BELLS 297 Franklin St. Allegheny. Pa. 
e We For sale by all druggists. 
PURES AND 


r ce an 
MsSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

the Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THz CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


NESS, & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF heard. Successful when al! ——_ \d REE 


n remedies fail. So 


by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.¥. Write 
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Western Reserve University 


The sixty-seventh academic year of 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, located at Cleveland, Ohio, will 
begin on the 22d of September. The 
freshman class of last year was the first 
class to enter under President Thwing’s 
administration, and was the largest class 
that ever entered the institution. There 
is every indication that the incoming class 
will be larger than that of last year. A 
large number of students will also enter 
the upper classes. The outlook for stu- 
dents was never so favorable as now. 

Upon the same date the College for 
Women begins what promises to be the 
most prosperous year of its existence. Its 
two new buildings, Clark Hall and Guil- 
ford Cottage, are now finished and will 
be ready for occuparcy at the beginning 
of the year. Clark Hall, “ a poem in brick 
and stone,” was designed by the well-known 
New York architect, Richard M. Hunt— 
the architect of the Administration Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair, of William K. 
Vanderbilt's Fifth Avenue mansion, and 
of numerous other monumental structures. 
The ,building contains recitation-rooms, 
offices, library, chapel, and gymnasium. 
It is finished throughout in antique oak, 
except the gymnasium, which is of Georgia 
pine, and contains all the appliances and 
conveniences of a modern college building. 
It is said by experts to be one of the hand- 
somest and most convenient college struc- 
tures in the [country. Guilford Cottage 
contains rooms for twenty students. 

On September 22 also Western Reserve 
University will open a Law School, hav- 
ing a course of instruction covering ‘hree 
years of nine months each. The method 
of teaching will combine the case system 
and the lecture system. Each student is 
expected to be in the class-room ten hours 
a week, the purpose being that the stu- 
dents, like the professors, shall devote their 
whole attention to the work of the school. 
At the beginnin the Law School will have 
about two thousand vo umes, and it is ex 
p.cted that the school will own at least 
ten thousand volumes within two years. 
The school will be located nezr Adelbert 
College, so that the law students may avail 
themselves of the Adelbert library, gym- 
nasium, and athletic field. The faculty 
will consist of the following persons: 
Charles F. Thwing, President ; Stephenson 
Burke, M. D. Leggett, Charles E. Penne- 
well, William E. Sherwood, Harry A. 
Garfield, and Evan H. Hopkins, Registrar. 

A second new department, the School 
of Dentistry, will also be opened this fall. 
It will comprise a three years’ course, and 
wilk have a faculty of nearly a dozen pro- 
fessors. 

A third new department will be opened 
this year in connection with Adelbert Col- 
lege and the College for Women. This is 
a department of Graduate Instruction. 
Forty-four courses are offered for the first 
year, under the five general heads of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology, History and Po- 
litical and Social Science, Classical Philol- 
ogy, Modern Languages and Literatures, 
and Natural and Physical Sciences. 

The remaining departments of the Uni- 
versity are in a prosperous condition. 
The teaching force next year in all the 
departments will consist of nearly ninety 
professors and instructors. 

E. QO. S. 


A Notable Offer 
The Chautauqua Desk offered by the Larkin Soap 
Mfg. Company, in connection with a box of * Sweet 
Home”’ soap, is a very attractive and desirable piece 
of furniture, and any reader who sends an order for 
the soap and desk will receive good value for his 
money. 


Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending aninquiry on any subject 

to The Christian Union, accompanied by a postage 

stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 

y the paper or by personal letter. The answer wi 
given as promptly as practicable.) 


K.—Dr. Edward Robinson’s “ Taylor- 
Calumet Dictionary of the Bible,” a very 
useful book in its time, has been super- 
seded by other more modern works, such 
as Smith, Kitto, Schaff-Herzog,McClintock 
and Strong, and Abbott-Conant. 


Teacher.—For a general study of the 
art of teaching we know nothing better to 
recommend to one who desires material 
for self-education in modern methods than 
Robert H. Quick’s “ Educational Reform- 
ers’ (Appletons, 1890). This will give 
you a general knowledge of the great 
educational reformers and their ideas, and 
will suggest books for more careful study 
of particular methods. 


Some weeks ago you published an interesting re- 
view of Mr. Conway’s new life of Thomas Paine. 
You state, among other things, that no preacher can 
ever again tell the stories about the terrible death of 
Paine, etc. Will you kindly tell me, first, what Mr. 
Conway’s evidence is; and, second, in your opinion 
is the evidence sufficient to warrant a reversal of the 
popular opinion ? A. W. R. 


Our opinion is expressed in our review. 
For Mr. Conway’s evidence we must refer 
you to his book. 


In your issue of August 27, in an article alluding 
to the passage of the law substituting a gold for a sil- 
ver standard, you say: “ When we remember that 
three-quarters of the gold produced is used in the 
manufacture of jewelry, etc.” Please give your au- 
thority for this statement. 

A. C. R. 


Soetbeer. Translated by Professor 
Taussig, of Harvard, and published in the 
consular reports for 1887. 


Can any one tell me where in the author’s works 
The Christian Union’s front-page quotation of 
May 28 (from Ruskin) may be found: ** The more 
I think of it, the more I find this conclusion im- 
pressed upon me, that the greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is to see something, and 
tell what it saw in a plain way.” 5. 


Will some one kindly give the author of the follow- 
ing quotation : 
The works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 
See from behind the thing the thought 
That animates its being. AF 


Good Cooking 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
alware insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 


druggist. 


ANODYNE 


INIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
gw ORIGINATED Ep 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SoorHinG, HEALING, PENETRATIN 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds 
== Throat, Tonsilitia, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re 


‘st’d Pamphlet free. everywhere. Price % cta 
bottles, 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 


Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c, 
‘boa Have? Kits Coane, Beat Corn Oure, both F REE 


i” Al HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color te 


send Hair Book & box Hare 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 

A WOMAN OF EDUCATION AND RE- 
FINEMENT, expcrienced as stenographer and type- 
writer, desires posi'ion as private secretary and amanu- 
ensis to person needing such. Refined home more induce- 
ment than high . Address E. D., Box 248, Catskill, 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME and chaperonage for 
four yourg ladies who are pursuing an art or musica 
course in Bow York. Address C. B., 37 East 64th St. 


WANTED- Situation as housekeeper, companion, or 
to care for an invalid. Is competent to superintend a 
household, servants, and cooking. Best reterence Apply 
to W. E. H., Teachers’ Rest, Tomkins Cove, a 


If YOU WISH TO EAT sweet. fresh creamery 

butter and fresh eggs, write C. E. FERRIS, pmyma. 

Y., for peice delivered at your door. Price and quality 
guaranteed. 


SITUATION WANTED as companion to elder'y 
lady by educated and refined lady of 35, whois an experi- 
enced housekeeper and of an amiable disposition Ad- 
ores CORTASION, care No. 808 Tacoma Building, 

ic igo, Ill. 


SCHOLARSHIP in one of the best boardin -schools 
open to boy with 2eod singing vuice. Address ** M D.,’ 


0. 2,406, care Christian Unicn. 


WANTED, by an experienced lady teacher, a position 
in a school or family. English branches, Latin, German, 
and Greek. Address F., No. 2,381, care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A middle-aged working. housekeeper or 
companion for an elderly coupl- in an Illinois village. A 
good home and fair pay to suitable person. N. HICKS, 
533 Drexel Builaing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED — Neat, strong girl or woman for genera 
housework in Brooklyn family iof three; g laundress 
and plain cook. home for country vit $10 a 
month; references. H., Box 3,259, New York City. 


Where Is He Going? 


Gentle reader, he is hurrying home. And 
its house-cleaning time, too—think of that! 
Fifteen years ago, he wouldn't have done it. 
Just at this time, he’d be “taking to the woods.” 
But now, things are different. 
That makes house- 


cleaned with Pearline. 
cleaning easy. 


Easy for those who do it—easy for those 


who have it done. 


No hard work, no wear and tear, no turmoil 
and confusion, no time wasted, no tired women, 


no homeless men. 


Everything's done smoothly, quickly, quietly, 


and easily. Try it and see. 


Send es and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as’ 


r ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


His house is 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


. and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the 
it Back hone 331 


st thing—send it back, 


AMES PYLE, New York 


q 
s Suminer Com nts, 
Coughs, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
| Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
| 
< 
» 
| 
A 
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One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 
Needless. Macbeth’s “‘pearl 
top” and “pearl glass”’ are 
tough against heat. 
ou will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps; ‘‘ pearl glass” 
is for ‘‘ Rochester, ‘* Pitts- 
burgh,” ‘‘ Duplex,”’ etc. 

We makea great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 


Pittsburg. A. MACBETHE Co. 


The great- 
4, est inge- 
A nuity is 
displayed 
..in the.. 
simplest 
devices. 

“The 
Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is a splendid example 
of such ingenuity. Automat- 
ic, almost. Takes care of it- 
self, almost. 

You will find a primer about 

it extremely interesting. 


PittspurGcH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S 


As a Guidepost 


to the perplexed traveler, a beacon-light 
to the storm-tossed mariner, or a com- 
pass to the confused explorer, so is a 
good 


COMMENTARY 


to the Bible student when studying a 
difficult passage. Every pastor, Sun- 
day-school teacher, and _ thoughtful 
Bible reader ought to own the 


[llustrated 


New Testament Commentary 


By Lyman Abbott 


In a Handy Edition for the Teacher, 
five vols., $1.75 per vol. Household 
Edition, three vols., $3 per vol. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address by 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


About People 


—Joel Chandler Harris, author of the 
“Uncle Remus” sketches, is about to re- 
visit his birthplace on the African coast, 
where his parents were once engaged in 
missionary work. 


—Frederick Douglass is, it is said, some- 
thing of a violinist, and often plays duets 
with visitors who are at home with the 
piano. His house at Cedar Hill, near 
Washington, is visited a great deal by 
young people. He likes that sort of 
society. 

—The Empress Frederick, of Germany, 
is said to cherish a warm interest in meas- 
ures looking to the advancement of women. 
She recently granted an hour’s interview 
to Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indian- 
apolis, who is traveling in Europe for the 
purpose of securing foreign participation 
in the international congress of women to 
be held in Chicago next year. 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 


purifying the blood 
and restoring the 


health and 
strength, 


Sarsaparilla 
is the 
standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 


Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


—Mr. Gladstone’s recent adventure with 
a cow, though it has a ludicrous sound, 
came very near having a tragic end. He 
was knocked down and trampled on, but 
escaped serious injury. One of Mr. Glacd- 


Cures Others 
stone’s pleasures, when he can escape from 


the bustle of city and official life but has will cure you. 


not time enough to go away so far as ‘ 
Hawarden, is to visit his friend Stuart 
Rendel, M. P., near Guildford, where 
there is a fine library and a suite of 
secluded rooms at his disposal. There, 
too, he can get his evening game of back- 
gammon, of which he is very fond. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Rest, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E.'T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


For only 30 cents we will send by mail, postpaid, the following 10 elegant Bulbs which may be potted at 

Once for winter blooming in your window, or planted in the garden for early Spring blooming. 
1 Bulb Bermuda Easter Lily, the grandest winter flower, enormous white, sweet scented blossoms. 
1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, bears several spikes of beautiful white blossoms, very fragrant. 
1 Bulb Grape Hyacinth, produces spikes of the most beautiful blue flowers. 
_ 1 Bulb Freesia, very fragrant, large white and yellow blossoms, in wonderful profusion. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Duc Van Thol, beautiful intense scarlet; blooms very early. 
1 Bulb Allium Neap., large clusters of snow-white blossoms, free bloomer, 
1 Bulb Giant Snowdrop, great, drooping, waxy-white flowers of 
1 Bulb Scilla, sprays of deep sky-blue blossoms of great beauty. 
1 Bulb Spanish Iris, a lovely flower of various colors and a profuse bloomer. 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, long sprays of large, light-blue flowers with white center. 

Also our Superb Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall planting and Winter blooming, and a sample copy 
of THE MAYFLOWER with two elegant large colored piates. All the above for only 30 cents, postpaid. These 
10 rare bulbs (worth 75 cents) are grand bloomers either for the house or garden. e send them for 3% cents 
only to introduce them. Get your neighbors to send with you and we will send4 of these collections for 
$1.00. Directions for culture sent with each lot. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL OFFERS BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


12 Mixed Tulips, double or single................+.. 40c| 6 Giant Bermuda Freesiaa, mixed................ 15e 
12 Mixed Parrot Tulips... Bic | & Grand 5 sorts, including Auratam........ 
6 Mixed Myacinths, double or single.............. 50c| G Fine named Cacti, different sorts................ 50c 
6 Pompon Hyacintha, mixed, clegant............. Sic | 4 New Perpetual Blooming Planis, fine winter bloomers, 50c 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus, & Levely Everblooming Roses, 5 sorts........... 506 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE f i892 A superb work of Art, large and illustrated, with colered 
or 8 plate, will be sent to any one on receipt of & cents. We 
offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Woreinees, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores ef rare new Bulbs 
and Piants for fall planting and winter blooming, also choice Shrubs and Fruits. It is the most beautiful and 
complete Catalogue of the kind ever issued. We want agents in every town to take subscribers for our beau- 
tiful Monthly Horticultural Paper OHN LE MAYVFLOWEK, 50 cen r year. Liberal premiums. 


Sample copy tree. address ag WIS CHILDS, Fioral Park. N. Y- 


LOVELY WINTER BLOW ERS 


